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Does Your Church Sing 
This Great Hymn? 


Try it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week. 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


is the most inspir- 
ing and _ beautiful 
hymnal in the 
American church. 


All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 
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tian faith are in- 
cluded and, in ad- 
dition, the book is 
distinguished by 
three outstanding 
features: 
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Hymns of Social 
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Hymns of the 
Inner Life. 


Think of being 





able to sing the So- 
cial Gospel as well 
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as to preach it! The 
Social Gospel will 
| never seem to be 
truly religious un- 
til the church be- 
gins to sing it. 

* 


e¢ ** 


Note the beauti- 
ful typography of 
this hymn: large 
notes, bold legible 
words, and all the 
stanzas inside the 
staves. 





The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection, 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, 


Editors 


The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 


Send for returnable copy and prices. 
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EDITORIAL 





James Bryce: Lover and 
Interpreter of America 


HE death of Lord Bryce is a bereavement to the 
whole English-speaking world. Alike in character, 
in intellect and in disinterested public-mindedness he 

was perhaps the outstanding figure of our generation; and 
by a gracious destiny the night came down suddenly upon 
an unclouded mind. Certainly no man of Britain has ever 
held, or may ever hope to hold, a higher place in the esteem 
ind veneration of Americans than Lord Bryce, who was 
not only the greatest ambassador England has sent to our 
shores, but a sincere friend and profound interpreter of our 
country. Only a few weeks ago Lord Bryce was in Amer- 
ca, and looked well and hearty, albeit friends could see that 
was frail. A small man physically, he seemed even 
maller; but his mind was as alert and far-ranging as ever, 
remarkable in its capacity for detail] and for comprehensive 
generalization, two qualities which with a calm, judicial 
judgment aglow with deep sympathy, have made his writ- 
ngs so fruitful and valuable. Alexis de Tocqueville was 
he first great observer of our democratic experiment in 
\merica, but he came too early to judge results. James 
Bryce, by virtue of his long life, shared a large part of our 
stupendous development, witnessed it with keen, intelligent 
and discerning eye, and wrote the noblest interpretation of 
it ever written in his “American Commonwealth.” Always 
a convinced believer, without being an inflamed enthusiast, 
he lived to see the glowing promise become a perplexity. 
He closed his “American Commonwealth” with a question 
mark, wondering what would happen when America had 
ceased to be an economic utopia of free lands and endless 
room. His monumental study of “Modern Democracies,” 
published last year—a survey of all the free states of the 
world, except Britain, which he modestly left for a more 


impartial hand—closed with even deeper questionings; 


often, indeed, hard to know from misgivings, though he 
wisely put aside “the pessimism of experience.” 


If Democracy Fails, 
What Then? 
EMOCRACY, Lord Bryce saw at the end of his life, 
has not brought us much nearer to the goal of 
human brotherhood. Freedom has not proved a panacea 
Self- 
government has not purified politics or redeemed us from 


for our ills, much less a reconciler of our disputes. 


the pernicious power which money exerts, nor has it exor- 
cised the spirit of revolution and unrest. But, he added, 


“If democracy is flouted, what remains? There was a 
Greek proverb, If water chokes, what can one drink to stop 
the choking? If the light of democracy be turned to dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness!” He lived to see democ- 
racies turned to autocracies for purposes of war—suspend- 
ing the very liberties which it had cost so much to win— 
and none knew better than he that it was a step back toward 
the old night. No sentence in his later writings is more 
poignant than that in which he says that one of the keenest 
woes of life is for a man to see his race choose the wrong 
road, and be unable to prevent it. Lord Bryce was not only 
a great statesman, ambassador, and publicist ; he was a sin- 
cere and humble-hearted Christian. He saw that democracy 
is the inevitable destiny of humanity, but he feared for its 
future unless it is to be led by moral intelligence and spiritual 
vision. The stately closing pages of his “American Com- 
monwealth,” if put alongside the chapter on “Democracy 
and Religion” in his last volumes, tell us what was in his 
heart. “Christianity has never been put into practice,” alas, 
that tells the tragedy of it all. But there lies our hope, if 
we are to defeat the “new, uprising, emancipated, atheistic 
democracy” which is at our door. But neither Christianity 


nor democracy has failed, so long as they can give us men 
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ike James Bryce—men of exalted character and clear intel- 
lect, touched with human sympathy and Christian vision, 


dedicated to the disinterested service of the common good. 


Ecclesiastical Politics 
and a New Pope 


- 


ninantly an 


college of cardinals, meeting next week to elect a 


cessor to 


Benedict X\, has the handicap of being 


predor Italian chamber. If the Italian members 


should 


stand together they would be able with but little re- 


Inftorcement to 


hold the reigns of power in their hands, 


lLiowever, even a secure majority often breaks up in faction, 


and it is reported that the Italian cardinals are sharply 


in ecclesiastical policy between those who would 
the vatican with the Italian government at the 

of the doctrine of the papacy’s temporal power, 

| those who would face reality in the political world and 
e the best bargain possible with the kingdom of Italy. 
seems probable that an Italian pope will be elected, as is 
the case, but the real test will be over a question not 
verman 


thre ugl 


to the spiritual welfare of the millions 


out the world. Meanwhile, the sec- 


questions of the relation of the church to modern 


doubtless weigh somewhat. though it is not 


andidate would stand for a policy tolerating 
and self-conscious movement of modern- 
bosom of the church as was that which Pius 
The American cardinals take a more gener- 

rrogress than do the Spanish and Ital- 
ing only two in a college of sixty they will 
Itisa 
which ts the church’s 


iroduce any large results at this time. 
he United States, 

: ; ; 

of money, has an almost inappre- 

urch’s a icy 


ill take any 


influence upon the ch Whether it may 


W pope W more generous 


he reunion of the church is problematical. 
Benedict was traditional, and papal infalli- 
anv reversal of fundamental attitudes. 
The Crisis in 

aa , her 

Foreign Missions 


N' \Ws trom every one of the great mission fields where 
Christianit mes in contact with tl 


( he ethnic faiths 
licates that the expansion of Christianity is confronting 
reasing obstacle in the nationalistic pride which re- 


ts promulgation by foreigners Kev. Masahisa 


sta 
ckethbook of 


situation whic] 


1 Japanese, declares: “To depend upon 


foreigners for money to pay the bills is 


to satistv the moral 
the 


shameful to accept opinions ready-made, 


ought sense of 


Japanese Christians. Likewise in realm of religious 


ucht, is it not 


n the experience of others instead of one’s own? 


owe to God and to mankind to develop 


religious talent of 


our people and to contribute our 


hare to the religious ideas of the world?” In every mis- 
in field there are mutterings on the part of native Chris- 

because of the too long continuance of missionary 
| of the young church. On account of economic de- 
lence they accept foreign government in religion, but 


ime when Christianity can be freed of its 
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occidental shackles. On this side of the water, the tendency 
is quite in the opposite direction. The trouble in the Dis. 
ciples camp, now reaching a decisive stage, was correctly 
They accused the mis. 
sionaries of not following the customs of the American 
churches in Chinese mission work. 


phrased by the reactionary critics. 


It is to be hoped that 
every missionary in China of every denomination is guilty 
of this charge, and there is considerable evidence that mos 
of them are. The missionaries have recognized the need 
of a readaptation of Christianity to the needs of the orient, 
When the work is done, our religion will reappear in its 
original form, minus the complexities of European philo- 
sophical thought and the tyranny of the western modes oj 
organization. The missionaries will be needed on the for- 
eign field for a long time yet, but they must be able to labor 
in the humility of John the Baptist, who asserted that Christ 
must increase, and he must decrease. The missionary must 
in the end be eclipsed by the native preacher of the gospel 


Spiritualism is a 
Misnomer 


N 


is utterly inappropriate. 


\MES of religious movements are given in a haphazard 
manner and often a name given sticks, even though it 
Ii we judge the so-called spiritual- 
ists by their literature and the character of their doctrine 
they are decidedly misnamed. They should be called spirit- 
ists rather than spiritualists. The great mystics would find 
no kinship with modern spiritualism. In “Raymond” the 
disembodied spirits still have most mundane appetites, even 
including tobacco, at least it is so of those who lived upon 
earth since the Indian weed was discovered. It is not stated 
whether any of these spirits of recent departure have cor- 
rupted the more ancient spirits in the matter of cigarettes or 


not. In the communications there is an earthiness that quite 


comports with the mental and moral qualities of mediums 
but that is strangely out of accord with the character of the 
saints and sages of the race. It is this attempt to materialize 
spiritual realities that has been the distinctive thing and the 
Not 


would resent receiving a communication from our dead, or 


mischievous thing about spiritism., many of us 
even a decent scientific experimentation in that direction. 
But we do resent having our dead represented as living at 
the present time on a lower intellectual plane than they 
lived while upon earth, and more materially minded than 
they were before. If this is what immortality means, most 
of us will not be strongly drawn to it. While most religious 
sects produce their share of spiritually minded people, it is 
t that 


thie of increasing 
In the periods when the mind 


peculiarity of  spiritism instead 
spirituality it decreases it. 
of man is most material in its interests, spiritism flour- 
ishes. At other times it languishes. 


Cold and Famine 
Doing Their Worst 


A 


ern Europe faces the rigors of the northern winds with no 
The people are this winter enfeebled by 
famine and their blood is thin. The result may be left to 
even the imagination falters before 


While western 
Europe is protected by the warm Gulf stream, east- 


RUSSIAN winter is the real thing. 


such protection. 


the imagination. But 
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h a tragedy. It must be seen by the traveler before it 


be adequately comprehended. What relief means to 
ole under sentence of death by such a horrible route as 
‘arvation is indicated in some measure by the letters that 
‘re beginning to come to America from the school children 
Russia. Many of the little boys and girls of Russia, 

, are not in school this winter, are receiving at this time 
arm dresses and sweaters which help them to face the 
‘the winter. American food has revived the desire 

e. and the grateful children have written to many 
\merican friends expressing as best they can their thank- 
ss for deliverance. These boys and girls are the citi- 

of tomorrow. With no political motive in her charity, 
a has, nevertheless, wiped the bitterness out of the 
The bolshevik scorn foi 


millions of Russians. 


eois” nations must give way in the presence of Chris- 


hilanthropy. As usual, this philanthropic burden falis 


upon Christian people. The generous man of the 
ld exists, but usually he is the man who has had a good 
tian mother. The church must create and keep alive 
ipathy and the sense of universal brotherhood with- 

h the human race would sink back into barbarism. 
test opportunity is Russia. It is the biggest challenge 
as ever come, for the need is on so colossal a scale. 
hurches all over the land are being asked by the 
Council of Churches to remit their funds to New 
here they will be sent with greatest speed to the 
here they can most readily be transformed into food 


e who for the lack of it lie at the door of death. 


Religion in Industry 
is News 

\ J. Eagan of Atlanta, Ga., was recently elected presi- 
] dent of the American Cast-Iron Pipe Company. In 


fice he remarked upon the fact that he was a pro- 


ne Christian, and that his board of directors were all 


bers of the church. He announced that the principles 
is Christ would be the ruling principles in the busi- 
\laking application of this statement, he asserted 
reasonable living wage would be paid to the lowest 
vorkman, constant employment would be given to all 
hers of the organization, and the daily problems would 


ed in the light of the golden rule. 


As Mr. Eagan 
justly observed, it is a sad commentary on our civil- 
that 

. and be broadcasted from one end of the land to the 


1 


such an announcement should be considered 
the press. The story of Arthur Nash and his 
rule was told with the same amazement by the press. 


his talks on Christianity and business 


Babson and 
lrawn amazing crowds in various large cities of the 
It has been the novelty of his idea that has gathered 
her the big audiences of men. The orthodox view of 
ness men during the past generation has been that busi- 
and religion would no more mix than politics and 
Many a Christian man solved his problem with a 

As a Christian he was devout, 
As a business man he 
This un- 

ethical dualism has become obnoxious to the more intelli- 
gent 


mpartment brain. 


lieving and loyal to the church. 


ruthless, selfish and sometimes untruthful. 


view of business. The spirit of utter selfishness 
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and ruthlessness was reduced to an absurdity by the war. 
Men who have recognized the meaning of that demonstra- 
tion want to try a new experiment—the serious application 
of the teachings and spirit of Jesus to the affairs of every 
day life. The church cannot do better than to lend active 
and intelligent support to the pioneers of the new idea of 
Christianizing business. The labor problem will be more 
than half solved when the church so conceives its function 


and mission. 


The Snipers 
Become Bushwhackers 
URING the past two vears the attacks on the federal 
constitution which prohibits the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquor have been carried on by snipers. The 
cartoonist has been hired to draw funny pictures directed 
against law enforcement, and sly references in the editorial 
columns of the wet press have built up among the people an 
impression that law enforcement has been a huge failure, 
and the federal amendment a big joke. At last the snipers 
They are organized into the 
We are to 


have come out into the open. 
\ssociation Opposed to National Prohibition. 
have a little bushwhacking expedition against the fortress 
of the federal constitution. It is well to have an excuse 
for presenting the facts about law enforcement throughout 
the country, for the law should be more rigidly enforced 


1 
! 


and will be when the bushwhackers get through raiding the 


windmills in their quixotic fashion. It 1s in the atmosphere 
of conflict that we are often best able to bring the truth to 
Such a 


Survey, published not for profit but for social uplift and 


journal as the 


the public mind. serious-minded 


truth, prints occasionally the facts gathered by reliable 
investigators with regard to law enforcement in the most 
difficult spots of the country, the cities with large immigrant 
populations. Cora I. Stoddard has been making surveys 
both in New York and 


respect among sociole ists. 


Boston of a sort that commands 
She is authority for the state 
ment that both cities, even with their imperfect adminis- 
tration of the laws, show a big falling off in the arrests 
for drunkenness and a very noticeable increase in the con- 
sumption of milk, The privations of the beer guzzler have 
meant a better living standard for the babies. The need 
of the hour is to remove the appointment of dry commis- 
sioners from party politics and put it under civil service. 
The country must elect a dry congress this coming year, 
and thanks to the efforts of the bushwhackers probably 
will. The judges of the land should be reinforced by 


churches and all moral agencies in giving the whisky 


runners and moonshiners jail sentences. 


The Enlarging 
Roosevelt 
HEODORE ROOSEVELT made an impression upon 
American life which grows rather than diminishes 
with the years. Since his death one after another Roose- 
velt book has appeared, and these have been seized upon 
eagerly by the public. On January 6 a group of sixty 
eminent Americans, representing an organization for ex- 
tending the Roosevelt ideals, gathered at the grave of 


Dr. 


Roosevelt and held simple commemorative exercises. 
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l_yman Abbott is president of the organization. James R. 
(,arheld read Roosevelt’s Nobel prize speech, and a wreath 
was placed upon the grave by Mrs. Thomas Robbins. Later 
the company was entertained at luncheon by Mrs. Roosevelt. 
During the past year there has been fresh recognition of 
those religious principles which undergirded the life of this 
great American. His gospel of a square deal, his interest 
in clean politics and his aggressive championship of the 
rights of the people against certain selfish interests have 
made him beloved by millions. Few of our Americans 
have been so complete an embodiment of the American life. 
Though a city man with the prestige of an old American 
family, he knew the vast western country as cowboy and 
explorer. Few men in America have loved the out of doors 
as did he. He was a great campaigner, never fearing to 
‘ace large audiences in any section of the country. Though 
not a spellbinder, his well-organized speeches carried con- 
viction. While his 


emphasized by 


doctrine of the big stick has been 


his enemies, and with some degree of 
justice, his service to the cause of world peace is being 
appreciated more and more. He was a believer in arbitra- 
tion, and during the eight years of his administration the 
United States was able to do much to define the peace ideal. 
Men of his size are not born every day, and one need not 
wonder that the circle of his influence, like that of Lincoln, 


grows larger from year to year. 


The Field of the Spiritual 


VERY once in a while some scientist openly con- 


{ 


fesses his ignorance in the matter of a more or less 


vital fact when certain champions of religion leap 


forward to assert the potency of the spiritual. The im- 

tence of human knowledge is the seal of their religion. 
Their faith feeds upon ignorance, and an invasion of its 
pasturage by human intelligence is resented as an act of 


] low 


a profound 


impiety many congregations have settled back in 
religious comfort on being assured by their 
that the chemist has not been able to generate 
he abiding mystery in which the beginning of ex- 
istence is enshrined is a holy of holiest to many theolo- 
gians. If life should actually be generated in some labor- 
atory by chemical processes, the throne of deity himself, 
their deity, would come tumbling down upon their heads. 

Such persons must live in the most harrowing anxiety. 
Their resentment against a science which braves the mys- 
teries of their religious terra tincoanita is comparable to 
the rage of the primitive man who cannot abide the incur- 
sions of civilization. A newspaper in Arkansas the other 
day displaved a leaded editorial announcing the final dis- 
posal of the vagary of evolution, it having been demon- 
strated that a skeleton of a human being not structurally 
different from the present inhabitants of the region, had 
been discovered in Africa buried deep in a mound believed 
vastly to antedate human history. The wild leap of the 
editor ’s conclusion, and his readiness to base a biological 
theory on such inconsequential and doubtful data, are not 


Why should 
Why should he 


the most amazing feature of his reasoning. 
he be so eager to reach his conclusion? 
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be willing to make a laughing-stock of himself in fretfy 
zeal to disprove the doctrine of evolution? Why shoul 
not evolution be allowed to remain true, if it is found tp 
be true? Why should he and so many like him catch g 
every straw which promises the veering of the wind ing 
direction opposite to that in which it has been steadily 
blowing ever since Darwin published his Origin of Spe. 
cies? Darwin was not malicious. Few of his disciple 
have been other than sincere searchers after the truth, 
Even though they have gone astray in certain byway; 
here and there, why should any of us gloat over them? 
lf their theories are demcnstrated to be unsound they will 
be among the first to change them. That is the kind of 
persons they are. They do not love their theories because 
they are theirs, but because they consider them true. The 
only kind of religion which is worth professing is that 
which inspires the same attitude toward all questions of 
fact or theory. 

On the contrary part, the religion of vast numbers of 
us can survive only upon special pleading. It has been 
driven out of every field invaded by human knowledge, 
and since this invasion has been so bold and triumphant 
in modern times, our particular type of religion has been 
thrust into very cramped and uncomfortable quarters 
Many of our churches are founded upon that kind of 
religion. That is perhaps, fundamentally, the reason they 
are compelled to fight so anxiously for their life. They 
have so tenaciously restricted their dominion to the un- 
known and the mysterious, that with the persistent con- 
quest of the unknown and the clearing up of the myste- 
rious, numerous churches have lost their mission, and the 
religion which they assume to mediate has been banished 
from the field of direct human concern. To be sure, the 
unknown is still vast, and one conquest of knowledge only 
opens new and wider fields of mystery. But this type of 
religion, and the churches inspired by it, have grown 
weary of repeated disturbances in their old quarters. They 
are like the aboriginal Indians who resented being driven 
out of their wide and wild hunting grounds by the orderly 
institutions of civilization. One of the old-timers in Wy- 
oming a few years ago remarked to a pal, “Gol darn it, 
Bill; we've got to make up our minds that civilization is 
comin’ in!” Hosts of us profess a religion, and build upon 
it institutions, which cannot stand the prevalence of an 
order of society inspired by human intelligence. 

The way to insure the stability of our religious institu- 
tions is manifestly to get a better kind of religion. It ought 
to be one which rejoices in the truth, which revels im 
every new conquest of the unknown, which hates frightful 
mysteries as cordially as does every true scientist, which 
finds divinity in a searching human intelligence and makes 
a shrine of every mode or method or program or mechat- 
ism through which that intelligence wins its holy triumphs. 
For many of us religion remains the blind spot of humai 
vision. God rules the unknown, and he has necessarily 
demitted his office in all that realm which the impious mind 
of man has invaded. We cherish the superstition that 
only miracle can demonstrate deity. The explanation of 
a miracle is sacrilege. The discovery of causes for divine 
events is robbery of the divine glory. Our conceptions of 
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eternity and immortality and the hereafter are of a piece 
We perpetuate meaningless anti- 
theses such as geographical delimitations of the material 


with these perversi ms. 


and spiritual, temporal distinctions between time and eter- 
tween the mortal life and the immortal life. 

We have blighted the spiritual. We attach it to our pet 

mysteries, and when those mysteries are dissolved our life 


‘material.” Harnack 
used to say that Christianity means eternal life in the midst 


grows sodden and gross by becoming 


i time, and Dean Inge has been saying the same thing of 


late. That is gibberish to hosts of us. It involves a con- 


tradiction in terms, in the vocabulary to which we are 


accustomed. Spiritual realities which inhere in and 


are 


rable from material facts and conditions we have 


onception of. And yet they are the only realities which 
The other kind feed 
ignorance and starve as life widens to embrace ever 
material 


vive expanding knowledge. 


areas of conquest. The preaching of this 


spirituality bemoans the increasing ‘“worldliness” 
| “materialism” of the people and of the age, while, in 
h, the refinement of life through material progress 
The 


vital religion is for an interpretation of this mate- 


the most momentous spiritual fact of our age. 


gress which shall reveal its spiritual essence and 
We 


hich shall revel in these material facts, shall subject them 


need a religion and religious institutions 
holy baptism, shall make shrines of factories and ma- 
ops and power plants. We are urging business 

and industrial leaders and workingmen to come to 
in the attempt to “redeem” them from the holiest 
vhich have ever fallen to the lot of man, namely, 
‘oduction of those material goods which give the life 
iday its chief spiritual charm. To make men spiritual 
' our churches are seeking to ween them away from 


We are 


irning our world of realities upside down, and convert- 


it most graces them with the divine favor. 


ing our holiest truths into a lie. Some of our loudest voiced 
church leaders apotheosize the greatest foe of man, ignor- 
ance, and hallow :in esate which it should be the 
holy passion of all good men and true on hot foot to 
escape. They have got God and the devil mixed, would 
shut men out of heaven, and people the hell of fear of 
unknown with those whose real salvation lies in the 
courageous conquest of ignorance and of cheap mysteries 
| of false reverences. True reverence respects the truth, 
cause it is the truth, and it cries shame upon him who 
| gloat over the limitations of human power and skill 
visdom to fathom the deeps and to scale the heights 
unknown. 
we could only realize how thorough must be the 
ping of our religious order we would not be so con- 
putter over inconsequential schemes of church 
y,.” nor grow so despairing of the “times” because 
blundering church programs fail to work. We are 
nxiously devising plans to win back to God men who are 
finding God in a glorious revelation to which our eyes are 
blinded facts and forces to 


and ennobling of human life is the holiest 


The dedication of material 
the refinement 
reality of the times, and our cloistered churches instead 


ot bewailing the “materialism” of the age should open their 
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coors and their eyes to give to the age an interpretation of 
the spiritual life which its heart hungers for and knows 
not is so accessible. 


The Religion of Lincoln 


MERICA makes a profession of high principles when 
it pays tribute to Abraham Lincoln. No taller soul 
has walked with us in the new world, and no other 
words that haunt our hearts are so like the mighty voices 
that speak to us out of the old Hebrew centuries. More 
than once it has been pointed out that his style had some- 
thing of the spirit and quality of the days when the prayer 
book was written; as if by a sure instinct his mind laid hold 
of the creative forces and impulses of our civilization. No 
wonder something of mystery, a sanctity half tragic and 
half triumphant, gathers and lingers about such a man, who 
seems destined to become “‘a Christ of the new social faith 
of America” 

Carlyle said that the religion of a man is the chief fact 
concerning him, meaning by religion, as he went on to ex- 
plain, not the creed to which he subscribes or otherwise 
gives his assent—not that necessarily, often not that at all, 
since this assertion may come from the outworks of a man, 
if even so deep as that—but what he practically believes, 
lays to his heart, and acts upon, and therefore knows con- 
cerning the meaning of the universe and his duty in it. 
That is in all cases the primary thing in the life of a man, 
and creatively determines all the rest; that is his religion. 
what Em- 
erson called “the doing of all good, and for its sake the 


It is this primary thing that we seek in Lincoln 
suffering of all evil”—because there we may hope to find 
the sources of his power, the secret of his endurance, his 
gentleness, and his infinite patience. 

Where is this divine secret to be found? Not merely in 
his use of Bible imagery—though the cadences of the great 
Book echoed in his eloguence—nor yet in his words of good- 
will to the men of this or that sect; and still less, as John 
Hay warns us, in “those who, with the most honorable in- 
ientions, have remembered improbable conversations which 
they bring forward to prove at once his orthodoxy and their 
intimacy with him.” No, the religion of Lincoln is to be 
found in the fiber of his soul, the qualities of his mind, the 
principles on which he acted, which gave form and color to 
his character; that is to say, in the open book of his life. 
He belonged to no church, he signed his name to no creed; 
yet he was profoundly religious, and his faith was so much 
a part of his own being that one must analyze the man to 
find it. His mind was so moral, and his morality was so 
intelligent, as Phillips Brooks said, that one cannot be set 
over against the other. “It is a kind of poetry,” said his 
wife, when some one asked her about his religion; and 
therein she was right, though he was too wise to be wholly 
a poet, just as he was too much of a poet to be implacably 
wise. 

In a recent study of “The Soul of Lincoln,” Dr. Barton 
has brought together all available testimony respecting the 
place of religion in the life of Lincoln, doing his work with 


admirable thoroughness and interpretative insight. Unlike 
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many other Lincoln books, it is no indistinguishable blur of 
eulogy, blinding us to the real man and his lonely struggle 
with the deep issues of life and death. It shows us the limi- 
tations of Lincoln, no less than his power—his blindness to 
the beauty of nature, his tinge of superstition, his “morbid 
cautiousness” of mind, his lawyer-like habit of taking noth- 
ing for granted. The author sees that one of the greatest 
facts about Lincoln was his “capacity for growth,” to use 
the phrase of Bushnell; so that what may be said of his 
religious attitude in one period of his life would not describe 
him later. His unsettlement of faith in youth was such as 
ften comes to young men who think, and doubly so in his 
case, remembering the crude theology of the pioneer preach- 
ers to whom he listened. It is not true that he wrote an 
essay attacking Christianity, but, instead, a paper in which 
he made a plea for the universal and unfailing love of God. 
he document snatched from his hand and put into the 
tove in the New Salem days was not an essay on theology, 
but a love letter. In the midst of his perplexity of faith his 
sweetheart died, plunging him into profound sorrow, and 
making his fight for faith the more ardent and agonizing. 
Despite his struggle and 


sorrow—perhaps because of 


them—Lincoln came to a faith of his own, a kind of sub- 


lime moral fatalism, in which right and truth will prevail 


as surely as suns rise and set. This faith fed his soul and 
was the hidden spring of his strength, his valor, his unbend- 
iy firmness, and his patient pity, which are among the 
acred things of our history. Holding to the moral order of 
the world, he knew that truth will win, whatever may be the 

sture of the hour. Men may delay it, but they can in 
nowise stay its slow, inevitable advance. In his moods of 
melancholy, which were many and black—the shadow, it 

ay be, of some pre-natal gloom in the soul of his mother— 
he threw himself upon this confidence, not so much in for- 
val prayer as in a quiet, inner trust; though, in later years, 


The: 


spiritual drama of his life was the struggle to free himself 


praver became first a necessity, and then a habit. 


from the clutch of fatalism; and he won his victory through 
praver. In the terrible days of the civil war, when the 
ight of a nation rested upon his soul, and he was driven 
to his knees hecause, as he said, he had nowhere else to go, 
he learned that God does hear and help, that he is personal 
ind loving and, in the awful ordeal preceding the battle of 
Gettysburg, that it is in Christ that we know what God is. 
In order to understand the slow, hard struggle of Lincoln 
r spiritual taith, we must know the quality of his mind 
profound and penetrating mind, but essentially practical 
Of the skyey 


Emerson he did not under- 


and more contemplative than speculative. 
genius of Plato he had none. 
tand, except when he talked of the conduct of life. For 
incoln the sunny upland where our Yankee Plato walked 

vas an unknown country. By virtue equally of his tempera- 
ment and his intellect he lived in a dim, dun-colored world, 
under a sky as grey as a tired face. He thought as if no 
one had ever thought before him, and when his mind car- 
ried him to the frontiers of the Unknown, into the shadow 
f that obscurity beyond knowledge, he drew back, trusting 

reality of moral law within and the eternal Will whose 

» sought to know. His mind was ultra-conservative, 


h a man sees life for less than it is. Naturally, toa 
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mind of that kind faith is difficult, and many things which 
are clear to others are dim to it. For such a mind, when} 
comes to the edge of thought, three avenues are open— 
agnosticism, superstition, and faith; and while Lincoln was 
tempted by the first two, he was wise enough to go forward 
led by a dim, great Hand. 

For all his fine poise of reason, and his wise humor-- 
which is easily exaggerated, owing to its exceeding aptness 

Lincoln, like all other mortals, was at bottom a mystic; 
that is, he felt that the Unseen has secrets which are known 
only to minds fine enough and pure enough to see and hear 
them. His humor taught him humility and kept everything 


in its place—including himself. None the less there was a 
window in his mind open toward the Unseen, and through 
it came influences and intimations not justified by his relen- 
less logic, influences softening his fatalism and giving his 
spirit a nameless grace. One has only to study his dreams 
to know something of this mystery. He set little store by 
such premonitions; but, as a fact, at times of danger and 
disaster he was warned—and before his death he saw him- 
self stretched his bier 


upon and heard the sobs of the 


mourners. It was this seer-like quality of his soul, if we 
may name it so, hinted at in his fore-feelings, that more and 
more swayed Lincoln toward the end, softening all that was 
hard within him and hardening all that was soft. 

Was Lincoln a Christian? The question has been much 
debated, but the answer depends on what we mean by a 
Christian. If by a Christian we mean a man who holds cer- 


j 


tain dogmas about Christ—the manner of his birth, the 
nature of his person, and the works he wrought, as set 
forth in the creeds—then Lincoln was not a Christian. The 
simple fact is—confirmed by the testimony of those who 
were closest to him and knew him best—that he did not 
attain to faith in Christian theology, as that theology was 
interpreted in his day. Indeed, some of its dogmas he def- 
nitely and repeatedly denied, among them the ghastly dogma 
of eternal punishment. But if by a Christian we mean one 
who honors Christ as the Teacher and Redeemer of men, 
and who tries, both in private life and public office, to obey 
what the mind of Christ would command, then Lincoln was 
a Christian. If to have the spirit of Christ is to be a Chris- 
tian, then, surely, if ever of anyone, we may say of Lincoln, 
as Tolstoy said, that he was “a Christ in miniature.” He 
had a wise humility, feeling that what he did was done 
through him by Another; he saw something divine and God- 
made in every man, even in his enemies, and he was end- 
lessly, foolishly, incredibly merciful. It is a part of the 
surprise and grandeur of his life that, with his early skep- 
ticism and his growing cosmic piety, he should have been 
accounted the most Christ-like man who has sat in the 
white house. 

Nothing more noble than the character of Lincoln has 
ever been seen in the new world. The nearer one comes 
to him and the more one knows about him, the more stain- 
less and just he seems to be. Here, in these elemental quali- 
ties of the man—his courage, his honor, his delicate justice, 
his melting pity, his scorn of baseness and brutality, his 
self-control, his championship of the weak, his sense of the 
public wrong as a personal bereavement; here the faith on 


which he acted is revealed as it never could be in any list of 
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dogmas. His life, like the life of the Master, was founded 
on love, and the justice that is born of love. That love made 
him suffer, as love always does, and he became one of the 
ereat sacrificial spirits of history. As meditative as Marcus 
\urelius and as blithe as Mark Twain, as simple as A®sop 
vet as subtle as an oriental ; a calm, grave, strong man, for- 
midable and sad; he stood in the white house a high priest 
f humanity, an awe-struck ministrant in the temple of God 
yerforming the rites of liberty, justice and pity. He was 
, man of God, divinely trained, plain, homely, kindly, who 
knew that humanity is deeply wounded somewhere and tried 

—his life was his religion, and of his fame there 


vill be no end! 


The Lack of Opportunity 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


{ERE came unto me a young man, who sat before 
me in Creased Trousers and in Spats, but his spirit 
was in Sackcloth and Ashes. And he mourned unto 
me, saying : 

The world doth no longer offer an Opportunity to an 
Enterprising Young Man, 

\nd I answered and said unto him: 

ive years ago there were players in the National League 
ho mourned because it was no longer possible to make an 
Modern Base Ball. 


me Run under the conditions of 
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And they longed for the Good Old Days when a Tick and 
a Ketch was Sure to Fetch, and Over the Fence was Out. 
And about that time along came Babe Ruth. But thou wit 
never get to First Base on that line of Patter. 

And he said: Alas, it is even as | said: the Opportunities 
have all been Monopolized by the Older Men, and there is 
now no Further Opportunity. 

And I said, When Columbus set forth to discover this 
Land of Opportunity, there were multitudes of young men 
like unto thee. And they said unto him, At the Western 
End of the Great Sea are the Pillars of Hercules, above 
which are the words in the Latin tongue, Ne Plus Ultra, 
which meaneth, being interpreted, There is Nothing Doing 
when thou gettest west of here. [but Columbus kept on, 
and made it possible for thee to lament the passing of Op 
portunity. 

And I said, | am no longer young, but I see so many Op- 
portunities that I would fain be young again to improve a 
few of them; yea, even now am | younger than thou art 

And [ said, It is no more possible for one generation to 
use up the opportunities of the next than it is for one gen- 
eration to breathe up all the air, or than it was for Noah 
to drink up the Flood. For Love groweth anew with each 
generation, and Hope springeth up afresh, and Faith light- 
eth up its Fire upon the altar of the soul. No generation 
can use up for the next the capacity for Loving, or the 
And I said 
Go to it. 


ardor of Hoping, or the Incentive of Faith, 
unto him, There is Opportunity in abundance. 


VERSE 


The Wind’s Word 
A STAR that I love, 
The sea, and I, 
Spake together across the night. 


said the star, 
“Have power,” said the sea; 


“Have Peace,” 


“Yea!” IT answered, “and Fame’s delight!” 
The wind on his way 
To Araby 
Paused and listened and sighed and said, 
“] passed on the sands 
A Pharaoh’s tomb: 
All these did he have—and he is dead.” 
CaLe Younc RICE. 


Via Lucis 


F ever I dig out 
Into the upper air— 
Through dogma, creed and doubt— 
I'll surely find Him there. 


But ever as I mount, 
I hear some wise one say: 
“Your striving does not count; 
Truth walks the priestly way.” 
Cuar_es G, BLANDEN. 


Credo 


OT what, but Wuom I do believe, 
N That, in my darkest hour of need, 
Hath comfort that no mortal creed 

To mortal man may give ;— 

Not what, but WuHom! 

For Christ is more than all the creeds, 
And his full life of gentle deeds 
Shall all the creeds outlive. 

Not what I do believe, but WHom! 
WHO walks beside me in the gloom? 
WHO shares the burden wearisome ? 
WHO all the dim way doth illume, 
And bid me look beyond the tomb 
The larger life to live? 

Not what I do believe, but WHom ! 

Not what, but WHom!” 

JoHN OXENHAM, 


Heart of Gold 
HEN God thought to give to men, 
hold, 


Searched He earth and heaven, and then 


Gifts which all their love might 


Gave me you, my Heart of Gold, 


ARTHUR Byron. 





The Religious Revolution 


By Charles 


[A new book, a part of whose manuscript we have been privi- 
leged to see, entitled, “The Reconstruction of Religion,” is now in 
In it 
Eliwood, interprets the spiritual need of our time 


the Macmillan press and will be published in early March. 
the author, Dr 
in a fashion as sympathetic with religion as it is loyal to the stand- 
The book will, without 
doubt, create widespread talk and deep thought. The present article 
will appear as a chapter in Dr. Ellwood’s forthcoming volume - 


ards and ideals of science and democracy. 


Tne Eprtor.] 


T is commonplace that a crisis confronts religion in the 


modern world. Like all our other institutions, religion 


is in revolution. Says one of our great biologists, 


“Today we are in the midst of a religious revolution which 
is going on so quietly that many do not notice it, although 
it is a greater and more fundamental revolution than any 
ince the early years of the Christian era.” He asks fur- 
“Can Christianity become the religion of reason and 
‘as well as of emotion and faith, and be made the 
for individual and social progress which its founder 
” 1 | 


It may be objected that while the present is 


transition in religion it is not one of revolution. 


. it is not meant that the changes which are taking 
he accompanied by violence, but rather that a 


rmation is in process in the religious world 
imilar to that transformation in the industrial world ef- 
fected by science, which we call the “industrial revolution.” 


Protestant reformation was a religious revolution in 
his sense. But a new reformation is now in process with- 


in the Christian church which will in time make the Pro- 
tant reformation seem insignificant. The phrase “relig- 


lous revolution” herefore a justifiable one. 


en offered of the present 
in religion; but there is only 
] 


analysts. 


one explanation which 


\nd that is that the crisis 


and sociologi al 
heen brought about by the failure of existing religion 
itself two great outstanding facts in our 

n, namely, 


science and democracy. The church 


irn to adapt itself to these two mighty forces which 
, ain bee 


building modern civilization if it is to survive. Of 


two, science is the more outstanding and dominant. 


the foundation of our views of life and of the uni- 


our material progress, and so it has 
iditions which have favored the rise 
mocracy. Yet the maladjustment of religion 
remains pronounced. The representatives of 
ligion often openly oppose modern science and accepted 
cientific theories, such as the doctrine of evolution, and 
not infrequently proclaim religion as outside of the field 
r science and resent its scientific evaluation as a species 
(’n the other hand, we are often assured 
someone in the name of science that science can find 


in religion except superstition, error, or “the will- 


2 as 2 als 
some priviueged ass. 


power” of Both attitudes make 


Human Evolution,” 


A. Ellwood 


difficult the attainment of rational religion, that is, a rp. 
ligion in accord with the established facts of human ey. 
perience 

But if religion is a vita! element in civilization (and aj 
unprejudiced social investigation shows that it is), thep 
the attainment of such a rational, ethical religion is one 
of the greatest and most fundamental of our social needs, 
and nothing could be more short-sighted and stupid than 
an irrational attitude toward religion, whether on the part 
of its defenders or of its critics. A new religion radicalh 
different from Christianity is impossible and socially un. 
desirable. But a more rational and socialized 
Christianity—a Christianity in 


form of 
with modem 
science and modern democracy—is needed if the modem 


harmony 


world is not to be dominated by sheer atheism or an agnos- 
tic scientific positivism. The final outcome of the religions 
revolution through which we are passing may not yet be 
discernible; but its possibilities are, and it is time for 
thoughtful men to choose among these possibilities while 
they are still free to shape the future of religion. It is 


time that scientific thinkers and the representatives of re- 


ligion join hands in seeking to promote the development 
of 


a rational and socialized religion which will! meet the 
world’s supreme needs. 


SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION 


Science, as we have noted, is the outstanding and dom- 


nating fact in modern civilization. 


\ religion which is 
“adapted to the requirements of modern life” must, first 
of all, be adjusted to modern science. A religion which 
is not in harmony with modern science cannot possibl) 
remain the religion of the thinking classes of the future 

It is regrettable, therefore, because harmful to the true 
interests of religion, that some religious people resent all 
criticism of religious beliefs and institutions by scientific 
men, even when made with constructive intent. Construc- 
tive criticism should always be welcome in all phases of 
our social life, for it is the very method by which human 
institutions are normally improved. The hope for relig- 
ion, as for our social life generally, cannot lie in thwart- 
ing rational thinking but in following it. 

} 


This may be evident, but there are many difficulites in 


the way. Strangely enough, the defenders as well as the 
critics of religion have often held that to make it rational 
would be to destroy it. Ever since Immanuel Kant wrote 
“Religion Within the Limits of Mere Rea- 


1,” there has been continual controy ersy between those 


his treatise on 


OT 


whom we may call (for want of a better term) the ration- 
alists in religion and those who have stood for some form 
of irrationalism, whether traditionalism, mysticism or some 
other. Without denying that there are necessary elements 
of tradition and mystery in all religion (just as there are 
in science, for that matter.) it would seem that this cor- 
troversy is no longer excusable. For the issue is not the 
exclusion of traditional and mystic elements from religion, 
but rather whether the rational elements in religion shall 


dominate. In part, the continuance of this controversY 
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is due to the narrow definition of “the rational” which its 
friends have insisted “Much of the prejudice 
against reason,” says Professor Hobhouse in his recent 
remarkable book, ““The Rational Good,” “is due to a mis- 
conception for which its friends are as much responsible 

By both alike, reason is often taken as a 
On the side of knowledge, it is divorced 


upon. 


as its enemies. 
thing apart. 

from experience, on the side of conduct, from feeling. In 
hoth cases the divorce is fatal to a true understanding.” 
Reason, he goes on to tell us, is not a name for simply one 
side of our mental life, but is rather a general expression 
for all that is used in the careful and critical testing of 


experience. 


IS FAITH UNREASONABLE 


Now scarcely anyone would be willing to acknowledge 
that his particular religious faith is unreasonable. Every- 
one acknowledges in one way or another the supremacy 

the human reason as the ultimate means of testing 
beliefs and actions. This is simply the scientific spirit. 
lhe whole world has become rationalistic in the sense that 
t acknowledges that the validity of everything must ulti- 
mately be tested through critical rational processes; that 

that everything may be brought within the purview 
science. Religion can scarcely hope that the piocesses 
which men make use of in judging other affairs of life 
will not be applied to it also. Religion must square itself 
th science. <A religion which will meet the needs of 

“lern life must be not merely remotely in some possible 
harmony with science, but it must be directly indicated 

the development of “a humanity adjusted to the require- 
ments of its existence.” 
it will seem sheer audacity to some to declare that a 
rational religion is possible which is not merely reconcil- 
ble with science, but is directly indicated by developed 

mmpleted science. It is necessary here to guard one- 


self against being misunderstood. Of course, fragmen- 
t science, science which sees the universe only in bits, 
| which fails to recognize the social and spiritual life of 
tan as subject matter for its understanding, will see noth- 
ng in religion. Of such science, there is unfortunately 
an abundance in the world at the present time; but it 

uld be as unfair to judge science by it as it would he 
tv judge democracy by the pitiful examples of it also to 
he found all too frequently in our world. A science which 
isages the total reality, which aims at accurate knowl- 
ve of everything which exists, will surely neither leave 
ligion out of account nor be found antagonistic to ra- 
nal religion. 
sll} 


When we assert that scfence leads to, and 

ecome a support of, religion, we only mean, there- 

fore, that accurate knowledge of the universe and of the 

tal life of man will do this. Surely the more we know 

' the universe and of man, the more we shall know of 

It is time that religious people stop being afraid of 
knowledge ! 


WHAT IS SCIENCE? 
But some one may say that science is only a method, 
“the quantitative measurement of objective relations,” that 


it is not coextensive with accurate established knowledge, 
and furthermore that the accurate knowledge which we 
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have or can get concerns such a small part of the universe 
or of human life that it cannot possibly have anything to 
do with religion; and that we must be content, therefore, 
to keep our science and our religion apart. Science and 
religion, it is said, have nothing to do with each other and 
It is this attitude which 
creates the maladjustment of religion with science which 


should leave each other alone. 
we spoke of at the beginning of the article. The obvious 
reply is, that science is not merely a method, but “criti- 
cally established knowledge.” It aims at accurate knowl- 
edge of everything which exists, including religion itself, 
and while its work is far from complete, its trend, its gen- 
eral direction, is such that we are able to see, in part at 
least, which way we must go if we follow its lead. Science 
is progress toward knowledge of reality. It is the result 
of the rationalizing activity of the human mind brought to 
bear upon the tangible problems of life. It may and does 
the evidence 
needed for a judgment upon those problems is incomplete 


regard its work as incomplete, wherever 
Thus it hands over to philosophy the work of formulating 
rational inferences regarding ultimate problems. But mod- 
ern philosophy aims more and more to base itself upon 
science; and religion, though it deals with the ultimate 
values of life, if it is to survive in a scientific and rational- 
izing world, must move along the same path. 

As a recent writer has well said: “If religion is noth- 
ing but the submission to mystery, it is doomed. If it is 
the trembling register of fear, transmuted maybe into soft- 
ened keys, but always fear—if this is all there is in life 
that is religious—it is not enough to satisfy the rational 
intelligence. Ye 
the 


that is what a theology based upon 


irrational background of life demands. In_ short, 


there must be religion of the head as well as of the heart, 
the 
religion will share the fate of the emotions in which it 


if the head is getting control of situation— else 


has been enthroned. It will be disbarred from directing 
g 


the life of intelligence, both individual and sucial.”* 


RATIONAL RELIGION 


Another misunderstanding must here be guarded 


against; and that is, that rational religion is necessarily 
a weakened, emasculated religion taking no account of 
man’s impulses and emotions, but as arid and lifeless as 
“rationalism” of 


the so-called the eighteenth century. In 


deed, a small group of people still exist who call them- 


selves “rationalists,” and who display as their chief justi- 
fication for this self-bestowed appellation a negative atti- 
Whether or not such 


tude towards all religion. persons 


are entitled to be called rationalists in any sense, it is 
evident that a religion adapted to the needs of human life 
cannot be a weak, colorless, largely negative intellectual 
belief, but it must enlist the whole nature of man. It must 
appeal to his impulses and emotions as well as to his most 
highly developed reason. A rational religion is one which 
can meet all of these tests. That, indeed, is the very mark 
and criterion of its rationality, that it is in harmony with 
the whole life of man; only in that life of man it finds 
the developed reason to be the highest and the ultimate 
guide. It science which would 


would be an irrational 


*Prof. J. T. Shotwell in “The Religious Revolution of Today.” 
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fail to take the whole nature of man, and 


which considered him merely as an intellectual creature ; 


acgount of 


<0, too, it would be an irrational religion which would 
regard man as a creature of “pure reason,” or would 


attempt so to appeal to him. 

Keven Kant did not mean that man is a thing of “pure 
What he that 
far as it was true and useful, like everything else true and 


reason.” meant rather was religion, so 


useful, could be stated in rational terms; that is, that it 
ould be rationalized, even though from its very nature it 
Ra- 


tional religion will still have its appeal to the emotions 


comprehended, in one sense, the whole life of man. 


nd to the impulses, as much as rational patriotism or 


rational morality. It is the function of the reason, as the 


universally relating activity of mind, to harmonize every- 
thing in life, assigning to each factor its proper value in 


} - . 
the whole process. 


\ DEVELOPING REASON 


t is for this very reason that we trust the rational 


1uman mind to be the final adaptive organ in the process 
human living. We need to recognize fully the worth 


of other elements in human nature; but we must realize 
complex world in which we live these other 
the 


must 


that im the 


elements cannot furnish ultimate test of our values. 


lt is the reason which lead us upward and on in 
ur struggle to get a human life more completely adapted 
But 


modern 


the more complex requirements of our existence. 


t is not the reason of the individual which we 


men thus trust to lead us on to higher and better things. 


It is rather that developing reason in the whole life of 


human society which we call “science.” 


he individual reason, we all see, is narrow and limited; 


ut the possibilities of handing down and accumulating 


the tested product of the rational activities of many in- 


lividual minds, that is, accurate knowledge, trom genera- 
on to generation are unlimited; and thus rational knowl- 


edge is bound to perfect itself in the race, if not in the 


ndividual, provided, of course, that some calamity to 


eivilization does not interrupt its work. ‘The modern faith 


wee is thus a faith in “the rational,” and rests upon 


nN sciet 


foundation of knowledge. 


\NIOMS IN RELIGION 


It mav be objected that there is another element in 


religion which gives us a surer foundation of certainty 


rationalizing process either in the tn- 


han any critical, 


lividual or in the race can do; and that is the element 


“revelation,” “inspiration,” or “intuition,” as modern 


hilosophers prefer to call it. Even if there is such an 
(and no psychologist would deny it), 
This 


s shown bv the fact that the reason has often undermined 


ement, however 


it is bound to work with and submit to the reason. 


the religious and moral “inspirations” or “intuitions” of 


ther ages. Not that these inspirations or intuitions did 


not have a value for the particular time and occasion when 


they 
were bound to submit to the criticism of reason, and as a 


were delivered; but like everything else in life they 


consequence many in time have been rejected. Those that 
ve still accept we accept only because thus far they have 
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been found to be rational when tested by critical reasoning, 

There are axioms and postulates in religion and moral. 
ity, in other words, just as there are in science; but like 
those of science they must be found rational if in the long 
run they remain accepted. The critical method of science 
does not leave unexamined even its own postulates, much 
less can it leave those of morality. In the one case as ip 
the other, however, we may rest assured that “the intuj- 
tions of common sense” will, in the long run, be rarely 
overthrown when they are well grounded in total human 
experience. The fundamentals of religion, like the fun- 
damentals of life itself, are not going to be thrown out 
of the 


rather are going to be tested by reason. 


window by science in the name of reason, but 
If anything js 
finally rejected by science it will be because, being tested, 
it is found wanting. Thus a rational religion which shall 
be far stronger than dogmatic theology in its hold upon 
human belief in the future because resting upon adequate 
and secure foundations, is clearly possible. It is time 
for religious people to stop fearing the work of science 
and of critical reasoning! 

Nevertheless, the struggle to secure a rational religion 
in the modern world is accompanied by the most profound 
social disturbances. Our whole modern life is a scene of 
confused and conflicting values, ideals, and standards. Now 
there can be no doubt that the main element disturbing 
the habits, standards, and beliefs of the past in the modern 
world, is science. The new knowledge which it has brought 
has often been difficult to assimilate with the old beliefs 
and standards. Hence, it has precipitated what we have 
called the “religious revolution,” even as science precipi- 
tated an “industrial revolution” a century earlier. 

DECAY OF 


TITEOLOGICAL VIEWS 


Not only have old theological beliefs crumbled, but the 
theological way of looking at life and at things generally 
is seen to be of much less importance than former genera- 
tions supposed. The entire edifice of speculative theology 
has, indeed, been undermined, and by many scientific think- 
ers it is assigned to the same rank as the mythologies of 
primitive and barbarous peoples. Because of the identif- 
cation, moreover, in the popular mind, of religion with 
theological beliefs, religion itself, as a “control” over life, 
has greatly suffered. Not only have religious beliefs and 
| but they have been immensely weakened. 
“The influence of the Christian 


values change 
Says Bertrand Russell: 
religion on daily life has decayed very rapidly throughout 
Not only has the 
proportion of nominal believers declined, but even among 


Kurope during the last hundred years. 


those who believe the intensity of belief is enormously 
diminished.” The truth of this statement, as regards Eu- 
rope, even though it is made by one avowedly hostile to 
Christianity, can scarcely be doubted by anyone who has 
carefully studied the facts 

The confusion, doubt, and uncertainty which pervades 
our world of religious beliefs and values is, of course, 
not an isolated phenomenon. It is only one manifesta- 
tion of the general confusion which exists in the whole 
modern world as regards the values and standards of 


human living. All the institutions of the modern world 
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may be said to be at the present time in the melting pot, 
being tested in the crucible of fiery criticism. Such con- 
fysion is to be expected in all ages of transition; for in 
the transition from one way of thinking to another, from 
ne form of institution to another, there is always oppor- 
tunity for confusion and uncertainty. No individual, to 
aay nothing of a whole civilization, ever radically changes 
his habits without such a period. The danger in all such 
ases is that confusion and uncertainty may last too long, 
and that instead of new and higher adjustments being 
made under the guidance of reason, human nature may 
fall back upon primitive and irrational adjustments. For 
adjustment upon the plane of instinct, or reversion to old 
habits and emotions, is always easier than adjustment upon 
» new and rational plane. To guard against such danger 
is time that religious people recognize the reality of the 
religious revolution and seek to control its outcome while 
there is still opportunity to do so. 
REVOLUTION AS OPPORTUNITY 
ere is, of course, no cause for despair in all this con- 
usion, doubt and uncertainty regarding religious and 
her social values, provided we can get light upon the 
reconstruction in religion which is needed to meet the 
requirements of modern life. 


’ 


A period of revolution and 
ange gives opportunity for advance not less than for 
retrogression. Whether we shall have advance or retro- 
eression as the outcome of the religious revolution de- 
pends upon the rational guidance which can be given to 
igious movements in the present time. It is foolish 

expect that religion and morality can escape the criti- 
cism which is being applied to all other institutions. Their 
friends can best serve their interests not by seeking to 
shield them from criticism, but by seeking to guide criti- 
ism into rational channels. Unless, however, the relig- 
ious revolution through which the civilized world is now 
assing has rational scientific guidance the chances are 
wholly upon the side of readjustment upon a lower plane. 

MODERN NEED OF RELIGION 

Hut is not the religious revolution leading us straight 

into atheism? someone may ask. There is no reason for 


tl Nor 


e general trend of the movement in that direction. 


movement to do so if it has rational guidance 

monotheistic stage of religious evolution, we have 
every reason to believe when we carefully examine the 
The religious revolution which 
we are now undergoing, if it does not fail, concerns the 


s, has only just begun. 


transition from a theological to an ethical monotheism, 
irom a purely metaphysical to a social conception of re- 


won 


gion. Monotheism is not outgrown, for rationally under- 


od it can never be outgrown; we have not yet grown 


‘ully into it. We need a more social form of it: but we 


annot escape the necessity for faith that the system of 
ings is not alien to ourselves. 


] 


If man is to have a vital, 


social religion he cannot believe that the universe is “a 


’s house” which will bring to naught his highest en- 
He must have confidence in his world if he is 


tt to despair. He must believe in the possibilities and 


1 


he is to function efficiently as a member of society, 


the value of life if his energies are to be fully released-— 
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even to the point perhaps of complete self-sacrifice. He 
must be able, in a word, to confront the issues of life and 
death with a supreme faith. 

The modern man with the immense complexity and 
specialization of his activities needs religion, if anything, 
even more than did primitive man, to safeguard his social 
life. He needs it because he lives in a more complex 
world in which the difficulties of adjustment are greater. 
He needs it also because of his higher intellectual devel- 
opment which makes it more necessary for him to see a 
meaning in things beyond mere appearances if he is t 
adjust hiniself successfully to them. He needs it, finally, 
because a stronger and more universal good will are neces- 
sary as social interdependence in a world-wide social life 
develops. 

But there is no argument, someone may say, for the 
truth or validity of religion in the fact that man needs 
religion. Even if this is so, there is plenty of argument 
for the truth of religion, just as for the truth of science, 
in the facts of human experience. Science affirms to be 
true what is tested by experience. It does not proceed 
wholly by doubt. Faith in the world of human experi- 
ence, when taken as a whole and its errors allowed to can- 
cel one another, is the supreme faith of science; and it 1s 
It, too, 
If it affirms 


a rational faith. It is even so with sane religion 
builds itself up out of the experience of life. 
finds 
these to be justified by their works in the lives of men 


as true certain beliefs and values, it is because it 


‘he chief 
difference in the history of religion and the history of 


and in the whole structure of human society. 


science is that science has kept the open mind and has 
revised its appraisals of truth as experience has widened ; 
but religion, becoming immeshed in traditionalism, has 
too often refused to do this, and so remained static while 
society has been evolving. Is it not time that our religion 
become suffused with the scientific spirit ? 


A DYNAMIC FAITH 

The religious revolution has now given religion the op- 
portunity to become a dynamic rather than a static thing 
to become “experimental” as it were; to base itself upon 
the experience and needs of men in a present world. Thus 
between science and religion opposition should lessen. 
When science becomes fully positive and constructive it 
will point the way to rational religion; and when religion 
becomes rational, it will itself become suffused with the 
spirit of modern science and will seek in science, particu- 
larly in the social sciences, its ally. The religious revolu- 
tion need not end in chaos and irreligion. The sociologist 
believes it can and should end, if guided by intelligence, in 
a new era of rational religious faith. 

The great English painter, Watts, symbolized the faith, 
or rather the lack of faith, of the nineteenth century in 
his picture of Hope seated blindfold upon the earth. But 
such a view of man’s relations to the universal reality can 
hardly be taken as the final verdict of the rational mind. 
The absolute agnosticism and skepticism of the nineteenth 
century can scarcely be regarded as more than an abnormal 
mental attitude brought about by the confusion and uncer- 
tainty of a transitional era in religious beliefs. Beyond 
it surely lies an era of rational and understanding faith. 
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The ages of faith are not past, as we are often told; for 
faith is of the very essence of normal human life. The 
ages of irrational faith, we may hope, are past or passing ; 
but the age of a rational and understanding faith is still 
ahead. We doubtless need the maximum of faith, not the 
minimum, but it must be a faith built upon facts. To 
reach such faith we cannot turn our backs on knowledge, 
We must not 
Our safety must consist in following 


on science, and revert again to mysticism. 

fear intelligence. 

it in building up, on the facts of life and of the universe, 
reasonable faith. 

Says Prof. Gerald Birney Smith: “Beneath the stirrings 
and seethings of modern unrest, one discerns dimly the 
outlines of a religion which shall trust in the larger future 
instead of being bound literally to the past; which shall 
glory in the capacity of man to use God’s resources to 
remake this world instead of inculcating a passive depend- 
ence on supernatural forces which lie out of man’s reach; 
which shall develop scientific control into a mighty instru- 
ment for the welfare of man instead of uttering warnings 
against the ‘dangers’ of scientific theories.”* 

lt is such a religion to which the religious leaders of 


re pointing, and which we shall attempt to outline. 


My Layman Friend 
By William E. Gilroy 


IS related of Spurgeon that on one occasion, when 
surch committee had applied to him to recommend 
and had given innumerable details as 


pastor, 


e requirements and abilities, i.¢ great preacher re- 


Ly sending a large sheet of brown paper, which he 


‘ 


to cut into the size and shape of pastor de- 


\il laymen are not so exacting and specific, though 
very familiar with descriptions of the ideal minis- 
nd with criticisms of the ministry from the layman’s 
point. The average layman knows about the sort 
ster he wants, but how seldom, unless it be that 
me indirect way in which the minister is always 
y upon it, do we hear the latter speak of the sort 
he wants. 
perchance, a somewhat perilous topic. 
iar function of the ministry to be criticized, but lay- 


a privileged class. The “hard-headed,” plain, 


il man, accustomed to prompt and sweeping deci- 
especially if he be 


’ 
| 


“successful,” is privileged to 
dogmatically by ministry and church. He usually 
exactly what is wrong, and he is prepared to find 

about with ease, where less practical, spiritually 
timorous men feel a sense of mystery, if not a degree of 
doubt. The average minister knows the sort of layman he 
wants, but he is a little diffident about expressing it. He 
mewhat over-awed, and distrustful of his own de- 

Rut here and there, even in the ministry, someone 


+ 


nut what other men are thinking; and that is the 
d'etre of this article. 


ort of layman I like must be first of ali a man 


Idealism and the Changing Theology,” p. 124. 
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who will regard and treat me as a man. I do not wan 
tim to think of me as in a class apart, or as a sort of 
member of a third sex. The ministry, to me, is a “man’s 
job.” Ii I did not think so, I would not be a minister; 
and if the layman sees it, as I see it, he will understand 
that because I am a minister I am none the less a man, 
| want him to treat me upon a plane of frankness and 
straightforwardness. I do not want any artificial rever. 
ence for my “cloth.” or any undue deference to my 
opinions. On the whole, I want no special privileges, 
though I am not sure that I must entirely renounce these, 
if they are offered or conferred in the spirit that appre. 
ciates some of the special sacrifices and limitations to 
which the minister still is subject. I want no privileges 
Mine is a 
I have no desire to see it debased, or com- 


that have the taint of tips and concessions. 
high calling. 
mercialized, even if it should mean a fairer reward and 
more “pay.” The sort of layman I like, if he appreci- 
ates my calling and my manhood, will never think of 
rating me according to my “pay.” There is all too com- 
mon a tragedy underlying the words of the young minis- 
ter, who had brought high training and noble ideals to 
the field where he worked for a pittance: “I did not object 
to my pay, but I did object to my rating.” 

The difficulty of securing today sufficient ministers of 
the right sort does not lie entirely, nor even principally, 
in the meagerness of salaries. Deeper than that is the 
consciousness that too often a man’s real worth is esti- 
mated according to that very meagerness of salary; and 
the man of high abilities, who is giving sacrificial service 
and doing his best, knows that, if he were called some- 
where else at double the salary he is receiving, he would 
iunmediately rise in the estimation of those who ought to 
value him for the spiritual worth of his character and 
services, and all the more because he is so little concerned 
about material reward. The sort of layman I like must 
understand that | am a man, who by deliberate choice has 
renounced the ordinary competitions and ambitions of 
life, in behalf of a high calling. I desire that he shall 
treat me as a man in relation to that calling, and judge me 
only by my manhood, and by my fidelity to the standards 
of my profession. 


\ SUPPORTER OF THE MINISTRY 


The layman I like must remember that his obligations 
are not fulfilled, either toward God or toward me, when 
he shares in employing me and in paying my salary. In 
supporting me he is supporting a minister and a ministry 
He must think of me primarily, not as a hired man, nor 
even as the servant of the church. As a minister I am 
trustee of truth, a minister “of the gospel,” responsible 
to God for that trust and ministry. The conscientious, 
Christian layman will realize that in his gifts to the church 
he is endowing a ministry, and not supporting a man in 
a certain position. Only this realization can enable him 
to assume toward me the proper attitude. Paul was very 
insistent that he was not to be judged by those to whom 
he ministered, nor was he even to judge himself; he was 
to be judged by the Christ to whose ministry he was 
pledged. 
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The layman who understands this will have toward me 
a great sympathy, and a great expectancy. He will be kind 
toward my faults, because he rightly assumes that | shall 
attempt great things. He will understand that the height 
of one’s standard suggests the measure of one’s possibility 
«f failure. As man to man, understanding how conse- 
rated I am toward the great purposes of the ministry, 
and sharing these great purposes with me, he will not 
hesitate to tell me where he thinks I am failing, and in 
what respects he thinks I might make my ministry more 
effective. Nor will he feel sore, or disappointed, if I fai] 
to see that he is right, and stand to my guns even in a 
course that he deems inadvisable. I like a layman who 
will be free, frank, and brotherly, in advice and counsel, 
but who will realize that I must ultimately make the de- 
ision—that advice that I am bound to take, or suffer 
lire penalties in the estrangement or opposition of the 
counsellor, is not really advice, but dictation. I like a 
yyman with whom I can share in a brotherly way the 
visions and purposes, the hopes and disappointments, of 
Christian ministry. If I am what I ought to be, and 
is what he ought to be, there should be no difficulty in 
ur entering freely and fully into such trustful and helpful 
relationships. And I desire, also, that when he thinks my 
portunities of usefulness, for any reason whatever, are 
akened or ended, so that it is advisable to seek some 
ther feld for my ministry, he shall, not as critic or foe, 
it as friend or brother, tell me just how he thinks matters 
He will not shrink from an unpleasant task, if 
ind sincerity point the way, and, if his actions toward 
are all motived in love and sincerity, | shall have no 
ause for complaint. 
AS A SYMPATHETIC FRIEND 
like a layman who will appreciate the special difh- 
If he 
veneath the surface he will perceive that far from 
If he 
the right sort of layman he will help me to avoid the 


ties and conditions of my life as a minister. 


ing a safe life it is a life of special temptations. 


tfalls. He will help me to be honest by never expecting 
to hedge or equivocate in the proclamation of what 
velieve to be true. No matter how important they may 
m to him he will not expect me to utter opinions that 
not my own, or demand that I preach doctrines that 

not believe. He may feel free to express his own 
lgments; if my ministry does not appeal to him as 
ntially a gospel ministry, he is free to tell me so. | 
But if he 
my friend, and my professed supporter, he will accord 


ill respect him if he refuses to support me. 


a large freedom, he will help to safeguard me against 
mptation, and he will help me to be honest toward my- 


elf and toward God. 


‘le must help me also to avoid the temptation of prosti- 


my pulpit and ministry to trivial things and super- 

‘al subjects. He may demand that I make things inter- 
ting, that my thoughts be mature, well-chosen, and 
operly clad in speech, but he will strive to see that my 
ministry moves upon the high planes and among the great 
hings. Let him remember that even in the world of the 
highest spiritual things, demand in some measure affects 


upply. 
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If he is puzzled, or distressed, by anything in my public 
utterance, if he is my friend, he will come to me. Perhaps 
he has misunderstood my words, possibly he misses their 
implication, possibly I can show him that they are justi- 
fed. But let him come to me; no minister wants the sort 
of layman, who half-understands or wholly misunder- 
stands, and who goes babbling around making trouble. 

The sort of layman I like will help me against the most 
leadly of all enemies—discouragement, by a judicious 
He will know that I am not 


iooking for adulation, or fulsome words of flattery. He 


and timely word of uplift. 


will know, perchance, that an indication that he has seen, 
with sympathy, my failure in the high thing I sought to 
do, means far more at times than any amount of apprecia- 
tion of what I have actually done. How pitifully harsh 
iaymen are at times toward our failure, and how can a 
minister who has as high a standard as he ought to have 
de anything but fail? | should like my layman friend 
to come at times into the inner sanctuary of his minister's 
soul, and view with sympathy the doubts and fears, the 
aspirations and longings, the disappointments and short- 
comings, the loves and sympathies, pangs and heartbreaks, 
that fill his life. 


it times a 


And I should like, also, for him to see 
touch of the minister’s glory. It is when a 
nunister finds a layman who can see these things, and 
feel them, that he feels that all the limitations and sacri- 
fices of his calling are worth while, and he is inspired 
‘oO go on 
AN EXPECTANT CRITIC 

deal 


Why should he not have a high standard for me, and for 


I like the sort of layman who will expect a vreat 


himself? I hope he has it for himself as well as for me, 
but in any case let him expect a great deal from me. I 
want him to be in the truest and best sense of the word, 
a critic—a man who wants to see me at my best, and 
doing my best, and who will help me with kindliness, co- 
operation and counsel, to attain it. | want him to accord 
me great liberty, but I desire also that he shall demand 
from me the sort of liberty he accords. Intolerance is 
no more virtuous in a minister than a layman. He must 
not lord it over me, and he must not allow me to lord it 


over him. I want him to think for himself, and to tell 


me very plainly and frankly what he thinks. If he de- 
ires any help from me, he must be as frank as he would 
be with his physician were he seeking remedy for bodily 
ills. I should like him to remember that the true critic 
approves and commends, quite as often as he condemns. 
Also, that in a Christian fellowship all criticism should 
ve from within rather than from without. If the layman 

to help in my life and my work, he must approach it 
with the thought that it is his as well as mine. I do not 
want any irresponsible criticism; if it is to be of help to 


make 


love 


me criticism must be inspired by the passion to 
everything better, and that passion is quickened by 

I like the sort of layman, in short, who will be a Chris 
and all 

And, 
iest the things I have specified should not appeal equally 
to other ministers, the wise layman will study his pastor 
before conforming to them too literally. 


tian friend and brother. If he is that first of all, 


the time, the details will take care of themselves. 





A Poet of the Social Gospel 


By William 


ILFRED WILSON GIBSON, from “Livelihood” 
“Hill Tracks,” “Wom- 
ankind,” “Daily Bread,” “Borderlands and Thor- 


to “Neighbors”; through 


oughfares” sets flames of faith burning on the slag heaps 
of life, along the common highways that men and women 
of toil are compelled to tread; down in coal mines; in fac- 
tories and mills; in dirty village streets, in dirtier village 
homes; amid smoke, and ruin, and death and decay. 

Kilmer’s flames of faith are set burning on city streets, 
roofs, and shops; Angela Morgan’s on mountain peaks and 
in the heart of home; Millay’s flames of faith are set burn- 
ing where death hovers, and graves are flower bedecked, 
and loneliness lifts feebly its weary head. Gillilan and 
Guest and Riley have flung the flame of their faith upon 
the hearth of homes to keep burning forever these fires. 
Lut Gibson has set his fires above the dump piles and the 
slag heaps, and in the furnaces of factories burning with 
a great light of Faith in Humanity; the humanity that toils 
and sweats and breaks and dies that others may live. That 
is a vivid, burning, flare of faith he has lighted. 

Poet Gibson is an English writer, from that land which 
has given us in recent years, not only some of our greatest 
contemporary poets but some of our greatest world-poets, 
including Alfred Noves, John Masefield, Rupert Brooke, 
ind Francis Thompson. All of this new poet’s sermons are 
m the every-day, common things and needs of life and they 
are full of heartaches, full of want and need and seeming 
hopelessness, as some of the unique titles to his books and 
The titles to his poems themselves will 


oems will indicate 


ndicate how close to earth and how close to the common, 
human needs of men, women and children his writings are: 
‘The Wife,” “The Machine Shop,” “The Shop,” “The 
Brothers,” ‘The “The Ovens,” 
All of these titles are selected at random from 


Crane,” “The Money,” 
“The Slag.” 
“Old Skinflint,” “Ambulance Train,” “The Mug- 
“Pity Me,” “Pedlar Jack,” and “The Lonely 
are some selected at random from “Hill-Tracks”; 


“Fires.” 
ver's Song,” 

om “Livelihood” are selected the following enlight- 
ening and suggestive poem titles: “The Old Nail Shop,” 
“The Shaft,” “The Drove Road,” “The 
News,” “The “The Lamp,” and “Make- 
shifts.” 


The new social gospel is here. 


“The Plough,” 
Blast-Furnace,” 


It is rolling in like a full 
swinging tide. Lowell well said a good many years ago, 
that the New Testament contained “social dynamite” as 
soon as the preachers and the teachers and people found it 
out. It contains more than that, as the world is discover- 


ing these days. It contains social T.N.T. And yet, it also 


contains the very oil of peace for the troubled waters of the 


social world if we will follow the leadership and give to 
the world the gospel in its full. 

In a little verse that is used as a prelude to “Fires,” 
Gibson paints a pretty good portrait of many of us who 


are “‘well-fed”: 


Snug in , easy chair, 


I he fire to flame 


L. Stidger 


Fantastically fair, 

The flickering fancies came, 
Born of heart's desire; 
Amber woodland streaming, 
Topaz islands dreaming, 
Sunset cities gleaming 
Spire on burning spire; 
Ruddy windowed taverns, 
Sunshine-spilling wines, 
Crystal-lighted caverns 
Of Golconda’s mines; 
Summers unreturning, 
Passion’s crater yearning, 
Troy, the ever-burning, 
Shelley's lustral pyre, 
Dragon eyes unsleeping, 
Witches’ caldrons leaping, 
Golden galleys sweeping 

Out from sea-walled Tyre; 

Fancies fugitive and fair, 

Flashed with singing through the air, 
Tiil, dazzied by the drowsy glare, 
I shut my eyes to heat and light, 
And saw in sudden night, 
Crouched in the dripping dark, 
With steaming shoulders stark, 


The man who hews the coal to feed my fire. 


Most of us too easily forget “the man who hews the coa 
to feed my fire” in the day dreams that come out of the 
burning coal; and we forget the man, aye the hundreds oi 
men, women, and children, who toi! in the night watches 
that we may have our milk and our bread for breakfast; 
and we forget the slaves who burn their eyes and their 
souls, that we may have the very clothes that make us feel 
so sanctimonious of a Sunday morning at the church, when 
we preach and when we pray. God pity us, and make us 
see, back of the flames that leap and make us warm, the 
man who “hewed the coal.” 

Help us to see it, but if we cannot with our imagina- 
tions let us read; especially those of us who are preachers 
and who want to know the signs of the times. For must 
we not remember that, as Shelley said, “poets are the 
trumpets which sound to battle; poets are the acknow/- 
edged legislators of the world”? Let us see the picture of 
“The Brothers” who worked in the mine where that coal 
came from that we spoke of a minute ago; the coal that 
started this book in the poet’s mind; let us hear the crump- 
ling of the roof of that coal-mine, and the rumbling of 
the falling slate; and let us see two brothers; brothers who 
had quarreled in the morning, as they face death in the 
cold dampness of the mine saying to each other: 


Bob gripped Dick's hand: and then no more was said 
As slowly, all about them rose 

The deadly after-damp; but close 

They sat together, hand in hand, 

Then their minds wandered; and Dick seemed to stand 
And shout till he was hoarse 

To speed his winning whippet down the course... 
And Robert, with the ball 

Secure within his oxter charged ahead 

Straight for the goal, and none could hold, 

Though many tried a fall 
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Then dreaming they were lucky boys in bed, 

nce more, and lying snugly by each other; 

Dick, with his arms clasped tight about his brother, 
Whispered with failing breath 

Into the ear of death: 

“Come, Robert, cuddle closer, lad, it’s cold.” 


And if you don’t get the scene of these boys dying and 
delirious in the “cave-in” of the mine wall, then go to 
William Allen White's great book, “The Heart of a Fool,” 
and have your souls thrilled with the dramatic scene of 
“cave-in” of the mine. It’s good for us to keep these 
pictures in mind as we think and write and live for they 
are the stuff out of which the lives of the vast bulk of 


humanity are woven. 


In “Strawberries” one gets a picture of the toiler who 


that others may have the luscious fruit of early 
that fruit which only those who are wealthy can 

, but that fruit which means bended, weary, crooked 

of human beings everywhere: 

woman plucking in the row 


And every 


Had husband, son or brother overseas, 

Men seem to see things differently; and still 

She wondered sore if even they knew why 

1 


They went themselves, almost against their will 


But sure enough, that was her baby’s cry. 
‘Twas feeding time; and she'd be glad to rest 
Her back a bit. 


To feel her baby feeding at her breast, 


It always gave her ease 


\nd pluck to go on gathering strawberries 


a bit 
the connection between the weariness of a worn- 
1\ 


Or maybe this picture will make us see more 
and sou! with the spiritual implications of a 
lecent working hour: 
He lay, beside his sleeping wife all night, 
Too spent, too weary, even to toss and turn. 
Dawn found him lying, strangely cold and white, 


As though still listening to the Otterburn 


Gibson burns into our souls in the figure of a lonely, 
vind-beaten, fighting, struggling tree; a tree that, like our 
ean cedars, has been struggling with the winds against 
old and worn, like the 
human figure which inspired Markham’s “The Man With 
the Hoe.” 
broken and bent like the old trees we have see. along the 
No 
He is so bent and twisted from 


ful odds all the years, bent 
So many of the toilers of earth have been 


cean shore. [| have a dear old man in my church. 


sweeter soul ever lived. 
hips up that he almost makes a right angle with his 


upper body. I asked him how it had happened. He re- 
plied simply, “I worked in the mines from childhood ; com- 
ing from England to the quicksilver mines of California 
twenty 


years ago!” He was an old, broken tree, bent to 


the ground: 
\ twisted ash, a ragged fir, 
A silver birch with leaves astir. 
Men talk of forests broad and deep, 
Where summer-long the shadows sleep 
Though I love forests deep and wide, 
The lonely tree on the bare hill-side, 


The brave wind-beaten lonely tree, 
Is rooted in the heart of me. 
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A twisted ash, a ragged fir, 


A silver birch with leaves astir 


Does this give you a picture of an old workingman, who 
has toiled all his days until he is bent and worn; a “lonely 
tree on the bare hillside” of a New York, or a Pittsburgh 
or a Chicago industrial center ? 

Do you wonder that the cry of such a toiler, a toiler 
here in America who toils in the heat and dirt, walking his 
worn paths to his little hillside home or shack or shanty 
up there where the smoke belches and the sunlight never 
comes, dreams of his old “Northumberland” home across 
the seas? Do you wonder that his heart grows as weary 
as his bent back with the struggle to live? Do you won- 
der that he gives up hope when it seems that there is none 
to care?) Do you wonder that when he sleeps he dreams ? 
God, the very dream itself is the thing that tears one’s 


heart out as he reads it and sees the old bent back: 


Heatherland and bent-land— 
Black land and white 
God bring me to Northumberland, 


The land of my delight 


Land of singing waters, 
And 
God bring me to 


The 


winds from off the sea, 
Northumberland, 
would be 


land where | 


and bent-land, 


Heatherland 
And 
God bring me to 


The 


valleys rich with corn, 


Northumberland, 
where I born. 


land was 


As we, who preach Christ and love human beings walk 
along the streets of our cities and watch the immigrant 
toiler who is bearing the brunt of the toil of earth, the toil 
that makes us free, the toil that digs our coal for us to 
make us warm, do we ever think of him in the light of a 
man or a woman far from the land of his birth, lonely, 
lomesick for the green fields and the hillsides, but who 
is bound, a prisoner in iron chains for life because of his 
economic condition? God pity us and help us to see back 
of that old man and that old woman from Italy, from 
Russia, from England, a dreamer still in spite of fate and 
hurt and hate. 
In “Oliver and Ursula Reed” from “Neighbors” Gib- 
son sounds as if he were letting the light of Faith go out: 
It’s useless, wife, to turn it up; the oil 

Is done, and you'll just char the wick 
The oil 

Lamps take to keep them going! 
Since last I filled it. 
With a lamp that burns so quickly. 


It’s not long 
Surely something's wrong 


Ay... the light 
We thought would burn a lifetime, in one night 
Consumed its fuel in a wild flare, and we 

Are left a 
To work by till, at last, a dull, red spark, 
It shall wink out and leave us in the dark. 


charred wick, smouldering smokily, 


But the flame of faith is still burning in “April”: 


Over the rain-wet bells 

Of scilla daffodil 

With April in their voices 
The blackbirds pipe and trill 


and 
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And lucent yellow and blue 

Its clear notes bubble and throng 
As daffodil and scilla 

Sing in the blackbird’s song. 


And faith triumphant comes to its flaming own in a 


poem called “Elegy” the first stanza of which rings out: 
Stars that fall through crystal skies— 

Winds that sink in songless ceath— 

Are the light within man’s eyes 

And his body's breath! 


The glory of things made right in death; the everlasting 


Faith that somewhere, sometime the common, toiling, 


moiling man of work will come to his glorious own is im- 
plied in “Peter Proudfoot”: 


He cleaned out middens for his daily bread: 
War took him overseas and on a bed 
Of lilies-of-the-valley dropt him dead. 


Gibson has faith in the Flame itself. His poems are 


hot through with figures of speech of fires, flares, flames, 
candle lights, window lights, lamps, bonfires, flaming slag- 
heaps, burning coal; and the fire of eternal faith in hu- 


manity and God and eternity. I have counted fifty poems 


that have as their strongest figure of speech the flame, or 


light. At sunset, | have seen a great factory, its western 


exposure of windows one tremendous, flaring, blaze of 


heauty reflected from the dying day. One evening as 


| was driving through the city a great automobile factory, 


bee] 


with a solid mass of windows facing the west suddenly 


seemed to burst into flame. “The factory is on fire!” one 


person in the automobile exclaimed. 


Yes, it is on fire with sunlight! 


I replied. 


a glorious sight; a half acre of windows blazing 


reflected glory of the glowing sun. 


are Gibson's books. Thev are full of flame and fire 


flected vlorv! Beginning with “Fires” and through 


book flames leap up through the pages; leap up to 


mountain peal and set beacon lights burning; lights 


e tall, gaunt chimneys of factories silhou 


flames vhich pughty steel der- 


“ore t 
avaln 


flames against which dirty wooden 


human beings stand gaunt and ap- 


these flames leap beyond the slag piles and the 


furnaces and set beacon lights burning along the hills of 


eternity; and then leaping higher and higher at last; they 
blaze along the Milky Way and light new stars of hope in 
the breasts of the common man of earth 


In “Windows” he 


sets new lights burning. 


ld live 


through all things « 


within the ray of light 
verlastingly— 
limpse in moments of clear sight 
of the golden shuttles that ply 
lings diverse in seeming, stars and mud, 
d the 


victim and the 


deed in darkness done, 
spiller of the blood— 
light that weaves the universe is one, 
might my heart have ease and rest content 
the golden upland under the clear sky: 
it ever must my restless days be spent 
‘ollowing the fugitive gleam until I die— 


glory struck from strife, 


ght-shotten darkness, 


I 
= 
T 
Terror to beauty, kindling death, to life! 
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And what wonder-filled lights of hope and love glean 
in “To Audrey”: 


A crocus brimming with morning light 
3urning clean and amber-clear 
Single on the wet black mould— 


So to me you come who hold 
Heaven in your heart, my dear, 
Every morning out of night. 


Then, in a flash of glory comes his reference to the 
“Everlasting light” in a poem which he calls “Houses”. 
The house we built with hands 


To shelter 
From the pitchy 


love’s delight 


night, 

Dark and empty stands. 

But from our house of dreams 
Everlasting light 

Through the pitchy night 
Pours in go'den streams. 


The Lion in His Den 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


NE of the Lion’s musical friends was staying in 
the house at the time. From the music room down 


stairs came the sound of the piano. First there 


was the exquisite dreamlike beauty of the Moonlight 
Sonata. Then came all the vigor and climbing energy oi 
the Pilgrims Chorus. After that there was silence and w 
knew that the man of music having tuned his mind was 
applying himself to some work of his own. 

“It comes to about the same thing whether it’s music or 
poetry, doesn’t it?” inquired the Lion. 

“Probably it does,” I replied, “but 1 won't entirely com- 
mit myself until I have a suspicion of what you are talking 
about.” 

My friend lay musing for a little while. Then he said 

“Put Tennyson in the place of Beethoven, and put 
Browning in the place of Wagner and you have it.” 

“You mean that just as Wagner used dissonance skil- 
fully in musical composition, so Browning used dissonance 
skilfully in poetry?” I ventured.* “I mean that every move- 
ment in one art can be paralleled in the other,” replied the 

W hitman 
has his musical kin. And syncopated compositions are of 


Lion. “You can carry it as far as you like. 
a close kin to some very characteristic aspects of the most 
emancipated writing which is willing to call itself poetry. 
Lion’s brow. He 


There was a little wrinkle on the 


leaned toward me as he continued: 

“There is a wonderful correlation between all the arts 
Take a great spring- 
There 15 

There 


and all the movements of the mind. 
time of the human spirit like the Renaissance. 

the brilliancy and beauty of new life everywhere 
is motion and energy and adventure in the very air you 
breathe. Then all this uprush of new vitality subsides and 
you have the creaking of the hard bones of a new scholasti- 
cism. You can find just that thing once and again in the 


history of music. There are the times when the very 


secrets of the soul seem whispered in haunting and glorious 
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sound. Then there are the periods of correct and unillum- 
inated dullness, the period of barren scholasticism in the 
musical world.” 

“How do you account for it? Why do all the arts tell 
the same story in their own individual way?” 

“That is just because they are all the expression of the 
same struggling aspiring human spirit. The one vital 
energy moves through them all.” 

Now the musician below began to play one of Chopin’s 
Nocturnes. 
fhen the Lion went on and it seemed as if his speaking 


o 
was actual thinking aloud. 


And we sat quite silent letting it speak to us. 


said. 
“Even the movements which seem most bizarre and barbaric 
They need 
understood and disciplined and then bent to some 
The great builders of the 
Think of how they used 
There does not seem to be anything very pre- 
But the 
architects of the middle ages understood them and used 


“There really isn’t much place for scorn,” he 


come from some actual thing in human nature. 
to be 
fine artistic and human purpose. 
thirteenth century understood it. 
gargoyles. 


ossessing about these grinning leering devils. 


em. But they put them into the total beauty and serene 
jovfulness of their great cathedrals in such a fashion that 
the total effect of perfect and aspiring beauty was enhanced 
by their presence. The petty mind despises the new and raw 
ind crude thing. The wise and understanding mind takes 
t up with a certain masterful sympathy and includes it in 
tal work in which all the raw crudity is lost in the ample 
ess and maturity of the completed work.” 

There’s something like a philosophy of art in that atti- 
tude,” I remarked while the Lion puckered his brow in 
further thought. He went on quite as if I had not spoken: 
‘You cannot go back to Athens. You cannot go back to 


You cannot go back to anything. You must 


llorence 
wavs go on. 


But you can carry on the rarest beauty of 
ce and the ripest charm of Italy. Only to keep it all 


e you must be uniting it with something deep and char- 


and vital which comes out of your own age and 
r own land.” 
‘Then you see more hope for the future in Vachel Lind- 
ay than in Alfred Noyes?” I enquired as I rose to go. 
“I know what you mean. But you must not forget that 
Noves wrote “The Flower of Old Japan,’” the Lion threw 


after me as I passed out of the door. 
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Syud Hossain in New York 
By Blanche Watson 


MONG the many able Indians that have been heard 
in New York during the past few years, it is doubt- 
ful if there is one who has appealed so thoroughly 

to all sorts and conditions of men as Mr. Syud Hossain. 
Clear thinking, informative, and wide-visioned—this man 
has left on all who have been privileged to hear him, an 
impression that will last. Deliberate and forceful in speech, 
impressive with not the slightest trace of heaviness, truth- 
telling without being antagonistic—he has created an at- 
mosphere that will no doubt bespeak for anyone of his com- 
patriots who may follow him, somewhat of the ready and 
sympathetic response that he has had on each of the many 
occasions when he himself has spoken. 

From the Get-together Club of the Community church, 
that knows all about Gandhi and has several Indians among 
its members, to the exclusive Sorosis, oldest of all the 
women’s clubs of the country—many of whom probably 
never saw an Indian before and knew next to nothing about 
“the greatest man in the world”; from the Town Hall that 
bears on its facade the words, “Hear the Truth and the 
Truth shall make you free” (while it consistently rules oui 
certain brands of truth), to the all-inclusive Civic Club tha: 
welcomes every kind of truth, Syud Hossain has gone with 
the story of India, with the inspiring message of the dem- 
ocracy of Islam, and above all with the unique and lovely 
message of Mahatma Gandhi and the non-violent, non-co- 
operationist movement that he is heading. It has been my 
good fortune to hear Mr. Hossain before seven absolutely 
different audiences, but it was as he faced the crowded 
Saint Mark’s-on-the-Bowerie, after a service in honor of 
Jeanne d’Arc, that I shall remember him most clearly. 

Saint Mark’s adores ceremony and ritualism and chang- 
ing colored lights. Convention holds sway there, and the 
curtain has to be drawn in front of the altar before any 
outsider can take his place at the reading desk. It was the 
holiday season, and the speaker stood beside a Christmas 
tree lighted with tiny colored electric bulbs. It was a 
strange setting, in more ways than one, and decidedly a far 
ery from the Community church where I had first heard him 
speak. Saint Mark’s is the oldest church site in the city, 
and the second oldest church edifice. It carries one back 
to the early English settlers; it calls to mind the tradition 
of former days; it clings to ritual and the incense-pot; it 
delights in cassocks and candles. It is religious conformity 
objectified. The Community church, on the other hand, 
breathes religious radicalism. Should a member-in-good- 
standing from Saint Mark’s set his foot within its heretical 
precincts, he—well, he might possibly jeopardize that “good 
tanding.” The Community church spells not only religious 
but social and political radicalism. 

Sut, there is a likeness between these two religious groups, 
in that each is presided over by a man of power. Tolerant, 
sympathetic, broad-minded—loving humanity of all types, 
of all races, of all religions—William Norman Guthrie and 
John Haynes Holmes may be said to be as near together as 


their churches are far apart. To both men, Syud Hossain 
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was a brother, Gandhi a prophet, and the Indians a people 
who have a God-given right to be free—a nation deserving 
of a future as glorious as their past has been. 

| divided my attention between the speaker and his audi- 
was earnest and fine-spirited, so were his 
It was not alone the 


ence. As he 
hearers absorbed and sympathetic. 
ability, the charm, and the earnestness of the man that held 
the audience, nor yet the beauty of the message that was 
his; there was something more, and that something, I could 
not but feel, was the result of an intense personal contact 
with a great movement, and rare insight into a great man. 
Mahatma Gandhi, symbolizing India, was in the speaker’s 
heart and mind, and one could not but feel that every one 
of the men and women present carried away a vivid picture 
of the revered leader, and a very real understanding of the 
thing that he is so miraculously carrying forward on the 
far side of the world. The story of the non-violent revolu- 
tionary movement that possesses India today was not wholly 
new to the audience. The letter of it, so to speak, was 
theirs, but Mr. Hossain imparted to them the spirit of it. 
He gave them the inner meaning of the message that, if 
eccepted, spells surcease trom war and all its horrors and 


awful aftermath, and holds out promise of universal peace. 
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I found myself wishing that everyone of the intent audi- 
ence had been a child, for the hope of the world is in the 
youth—a youth that shall have learned the power of love 
and the true inwardness of the golden rule. Syud Hossain 
has brought to thousands of Americans the personality of 
the man who has learned the one, and is living the other. 
He has made us realize as we have not realized before, the 
type of pec yple to whom God, as some of us believe, is today 
intrusting the doing of his word on earth.’ He is urging 
the fulfilment of the teachings of the Prince of Peace— 
teachings that the west has so miserably failed to grasp— 
and this, not wholly by what he says, but by what he is, 
He has brought home to our hearts what others have held 
up to our minds, the thought that the east and the west are 
one. We need both messages and both kinds of messengers, 
and that in increasing numbers. “Before there can be peace 
in the world,” this man insists, “the people of the world 
must understand each other, and before they can do this 
they must know each other.” Both Syud Hossain, a Mo- 
hammedan, and “Saint” Gandhi, a Hindu, are saying with 
When people know each other they will love 
and not till then, shall there be “no 


some of us: 
each other, and then, 


more war.” 


British Table Talk 


1922. 


sionary Society has received much atten- 


London; January, 9, 

HE London Mis 
tion in the press during the last week. Since it is more 
than likely that echoes of echoes may have crossed the 
In two 
Non- 


Atlantic, a precise statement of facts will prove timely. 

igh schools at Bungalore an experiment has been tried. 
Christians in these schools are 8 to 1, but all the students receive 
of that there ss no question. The 
offered time of 


the schools are quite clear that it is 


detinite Christian instruction; 


ifficulty begins with the prayer before the 


nstruction The heads of 
rong to invite non-Christians to use language in prayer which 
or instruction they do not com- 
they use Christian language. 


they do not believe. Ina class 


it themselves; in prayer they do, if 
he alternatives are, therefore, either in so religious a country 
lia to have ) united prayer, or to provide some form of 
used without committing the students to 


The directors of the school resolved to 


vhich may be 
hristian protession 
as an experiment the second of these alternatives and they 


ued a book ol 


not non-Christian 


prayers and hymns for that purpose. These 
in spirit; they are, for the most part, 
ayers such as might be used and are used in most Christian 
urches rhese facts have been lost sight of in the contro- 


s) It is an experiment tried in two schools, it does not 
ply to the Christian instruction which is sound and definite; 
oncerns say the time from 9 a. m. (supposing that the school 

began at 9) and 9-10 a. m. and not the time between 9-10 a. m. 


ind 10 a. m 


The Board’s Action 

Even so, this experiment has not received the sanction of the 

It was indeed resolved in June, 1921, that the heads of 
schools should not be forbidden to use the book; the main 
reason lay in the general principle that we must trust the work- 
ers on the But in December further action was taken. 
Realizing that this problem was part of the much larger prob- 
the range of Indian 


hoard, 


these 


spot 


m of religious instruction throughout 


missions, the board held in abeyance its previous resolution and 
determined upon a complete investigation of the larger question. 
With this, nearly all of its members, even of those opposed to 
the action of the missionaries, agreed. An amendment, with a 
bearing upon the Bungalore issue was not passed, partly because, 
though its terms were general, it seemed likely to commit the 
As at present the-matter stands, 
to a searching and 


inquiry upon specific matters. 
the board is committed to nothing but 
inclusive investigation into the character of the Christian educa- 
tion provided throughout its missions in India. 
* * * 

Dr. Jowett and Others 

By publishing simply the amendment and the voting upon it, 
some journals have left the impression that the board of the 
london Missionary Society by a majority of 180 to 2 is unwilling 
to pledge itself to keep the name of our Lord forever in the 
heart of its Indian The impression has been conveyed 
that Dr. Jowett, of all men, is a ring-leader in this startling 
movement, from al! that the 
Nothing could be more misleading as Dr. Jowett himself has 
His letter to the press goes far; but alas! when once 


work, 


away society has ever loved. 
shown. 
a misrepresentation, even if it is unintentional, has a start, it s 
hard to overtake. It may be put on record, however, that the 
board on the same morning in December passed a resolution 
on another matter which contained the confession of its belief 
that in no other name than the name of Christ is there salvation. 
lt may be taken as a grotesque travesty to declare that the board 
of this society is disloyal to Christ. After explanations are 
given and the facts are known, such a travesty can no longer 


be believed. 


Ceremonial in 
the Church 

The Free Catholic conference has met and carried through its 
very interesting discussion of worship. At the session in which 
I had to state, as indicated in my letter of last week, the reasons 
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the Protestant revolt against ceremonial, there was another 
.per by Dr. Biggs of Oxford, a great authority on the history 
‘worshie. The Free Catholics listened to my defense of the 
‘Protestant revolt” with the utmost fairness and yet with a cer- 
n jeeling that while the Protestants could be defended histor- 
cally as against the church of the sixteenth century and its 
stoms, it was no longer necessary to continue their protest. 
\t the same time they seemed quite agreed that there must 
freedom offered to the Christian experience to shape for 
f new expressions within the catholic church. The morning, 
r, was memorable to one at least of those present for 
eautiful and gracious spirit of Dr. Biggs, who, like so many 
the children of the tractarians, is passionately seeking for a 
yship with others of other schools of experience. It is in 
spirit of such men that our best hope lies, not perhaps of 
orate reunion—that is not yet within sight—but of a spiritual 
And which of our free churchmen would not feel in 
presence of such men that he has much to learn, both from 
sion and their devotion? 


An Election 
he air is full of election rumors. The chief matters at issue 
ippear to concern the national welfare; there is rather a 
ar between various political parties within the coalition. 
be unprotitable to take up the time of American readers 
ce points of political strategy. It is admitted that there 
veral good hands at tactics. Among our politicians there 
George Younger and Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Churchill. 
, somewhat detached observer I should doubt whether 
anyone comparable to Mr. Lloyd George in the field of 
egy. He has an immensely strong position and if he can 
through his Cannes program, this, after the Irish settle- 
ill make him stronger than at any previous time. But 
ns are never popular here, and it is an open secret that 
If an 
m comes swiftly, 1t would present a strange scene of com- 


nservative wing is more restless than the other. 


But one thing is clear, there will be no eclipse of the 


The New Year’s Honors 
yuld be an embarrassing question for most of us, if we 
annotate (without being coached) the list of those who 
honors at the beginning of the year. We always expect, 
rly always find one distinguished brewer or distiller. 
to be one or two leading actors; several pro- 
But the 
There is an honor which cannot be depre- 


re sure 


of newspapers. one at least of names will 
no criticism 
()i knights and baronets there may be many, but oi 


10 can sign O. M. (Order of Merit) there is a severely 


|! number. To this inner circle Sir James Barrie has been 


d; and no one will doubt his fitness. It is long since we 
the Auld Licht Idylls; but throughout the 


rs of his literary life he has never failed his readers. 


to admire 


he has limited himself to the theatre, and as a play- 

he has a place of his own for tenderness and humanity, 

ymmand of tears and laughter and for his appeal to all 

he has not yet lost his old power of surprising his 

They have not yet exhausted his rich imagination. 
* * 


And So Forth 


leath of Sir G. Sims Woodhead removes from our nation 


t scientist, a powerful temperance advocate and an earnest 
uithful member of the Congregational church. One of the 
vritings of his I have seen is a long and most interesting 
During the 

Sims Woodhead served as brevet-colonel in the R. A. 
being twice mentioned in despatches for his services. He 
da process for chlorination of the water supplied to the 
in order to prevent the spread of disease through con- 


of Dr. Balone’s book on Medicine in China. 


nt 
te 
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tamination, and acted as Imspector of Laboratories of military 
hospitals in the United Kingdom, and was for some time adviser 
in pathology to the war office. Two years ago he was created a 
British Empire. He 
Chere is much theological controversy proceed- 


Knight of the leaves a widow, but no 
family. 
ing. 


his attitude towards the resurrection. Dr 


The head of Ripon Hall, Oxford, has been attacked for 
Rashdall, The Dean 
of Carlisle, has been using plain language to Dr. Gore; the dean 
rs inclined to hit back. Westhill College has had great 
success in its courses of study arranged in different centers tor 
Altogether in the autumn during nine 
affected. : 2 Dr 


Sunday School teachers. 


weeks over 2,000 students have been 


Schweitzer is to deliver the Dale lectures at Mansfield twice a 
He will receive a welcome not merely 
but Dr. 


Schweitzer is not only a doctor and a theologian of European 


week during February. 


rom Oxford theologians, from its musicians, for 
eminence, he is one of the leading exponents of Bach 

From the Life of the late Lord Salisbury, “The worship that 
emerged and that governed his maturity was wholly personal in 
its inspiration and knew nothing of metaphysical abstractions. 
He worshipped Christ—not the Christ-type or the Christ-ideal 
or the ‘divine revealed in the human.’ The vision though clothed 


always with the mystery which to him was an essential and 


indeed in itself an evidential condition of man’s approach to God 
was to the end apprehended with all the direct simplicity of 


childhood.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Cheapening Religion 


Enrror Tue Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: 


modernism 


Yours is a great paper and leads in a sane, correct, 
the Bible 
Its theology is not hampered by the sixteenth cen 
“Billy 
But my special purpose is to commend most 
“The 


churches 


which I heartily endorse. Its ideas ot 


are right. 
is against the dreadful 


traditions. Its evangelism 


kind. 
unqualifiedly Rev. L. C. 
We 


doing 


tury 
Sunday” 


Douglas’ article, Galilean Psy 
£ ; 


chology.” have cheapened truth, our and our- 


what inveighs against and which | 


Ratru W. 


selves by this article 


abominate. Brokaw. 
First Presbyterian Church, 


Utica, N. Y. 


Differs With Douglas 


EpitorR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: The reading of the article, “The Galilean 
Lloyd C. 


not, however, agree with all he sets forth. 


Psychology,” 
Rey. Douglas, was both a delight and a profit. I do 
g 
| altogether disagree 
g 
“bad publicity” or church advertising 


tc he 


with him in what he terms 
He holds 


“Christianity is 


Christianity does not need idvertised because 


Christian civili- 


this he 


unique.” He further says, “In 


zation it has no competition worth mentioning.” By evi- 
dently means Christianity in Christian civilization ha 


itseli. 


no competi 
tron worthy of 

As an analogy he writes: “If castile were the only 
market 


advertising would be of any 


soap 
had it be doubtful if 
The this, that 
if castile soap were the only soap on the market it would be 


soap 


on the with no other to be would 


value.” fact is even 


necessary to advertise it and to carry on such advertising quite 
extensively. All people need soap, but people always do not use 


what they need. Cows’ milk is the only product of its kind on 


the market, it is something all people need. Yet the Dairymen’s 


League is carrying out a very extensive program of advertising 
to urge people to use what they need. 

Now then it happens that there are many varieties of castile 
soap on the market and advertising of these different brands is 
It also happens that there are many varieties of Chris- 


Thesé are giving legitimate, pure Christianity 


necessary. 


tianity in the world. 
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religions giving 
Christianity does have competition worthy 


a hard struggle Moreover, there are other 


Cliristianity a hard rub. 
To mention 
Ro- 
Christian Science, Unitarianism, 
the kind. The publicity 
give themselves and have given to themselves by the press 


oi notice in both Christian and pagan civilizations. 


some of this competition is easy, there are Mohammedism, 


manism, Mormonism, Bahaism, 


rremillennialism, and others of 


these 


many 


is indeed a challenge to the Christian church. 
The idea of discipleship on the job in constant personal work ts 


splendid. Every member of every Christian church is not, how- 


ever, on the job and until every member of every church is on 
the job it behooves the church to utilize whatever medium it has 


at its disposal. As long as the church refuses to use the press 


as a medium of reaching the millions unchurched, so long is it 


indeed missing one of the greatest servants of the age. Preach- 


ers, teachers and evangelists may reach their hundreds, but it is 


press that reaches the millions day by day. 


If Rev. Mr. Douglas thinks the printed page is not an effica- 


ious medium for reaching the many why does he write books 


nd publish articles? Is it not after all but another way of ad- 


rtising ? JoHN MANopER. 


Hillshorough Reformed Church, 


The Cult of Dying 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR Shall the widespread publicity through the daily 
Benedict A\ 
as Catholic propaganda on the essential 
soul ? All 
man, a 
the faithful. 
ng and of death, as taught in the 
No 
tani pride moves one to an inadvert on 
XV's 


expose of frequent masses, the use of the repetitious 


press 


ven to the passing ol go without comment touch- 


effect or purpose 


of dying, and the hereafter of a Christian 


ie pope was an estimable and useful great 


brief time in his own communion of 


foreground. anti-Catholic 


the 


painstaking, continuous publicity of Benedict 


invocations and and the 


All these rites of a Catholic 


extreme unction, of prayers, 
nt for the 1 se of his soul. 
of dying and d tr and the hereafter doubtless are of intense 


icere interest ‘atholic world. 


But why paarde these 


intimacies of a soul—these privacies of dying, before the vastly 


le who hold and practice a very different 


fall 


faith in Jesus Christ, who stands for 


greater number of | 


faith as to God, who goodness allows not a sparrow to 


irth unnoticed, and the 

immediate. absolute forgiveness of sins, whose grace toward 

i] men is free and full, whose salvation is made complete on 
cceptance 

that of 

papers pay tribute to his inestimable services 

But 


is made of his dying—save that it was 


two days later than the pope’s demise occurs 


nt Bryce. Tt 


statesman, scholar, world-student-traveler and writer. 


| 


his case no mention 


There was no meticulous narrative of funeral 


nine days 


a sudden death 


rites—as of a wonder—such as attends a pope; only 


that his outside 


the 


hody was cremated at Golders Green 


Why th 


> tar 
Protestant 


cemetery 
recall 


as to dying and death 


Londor is difference? Do we well facts 


belief 


not 


relating to a ind cultus 
at a moment of Christian versus Catholic suspense now manifest? 

All too early the primitive gospel fell into monarchic official 
the The 


duty bound to be 


A religious autocracy was set up in church. 
£ 


official, whether secular or religious, feels 


officious, i. e. to dominate, guide, train the general mass and mind. 
Hence the slowly growing supervision by the church of Christian 
! of day 


and night, no privacy of faith and salvation, but must be invaded 


iving, doing and dying. leaving no most intimate affair 


and ruled by the priest. A Christian man could in no sense or 
degree call his soul his own, or even God's. 

The dying of a pope, or other member of the hierarchy now 
but the beautiful, 


joyful freedom of the faith belonging to the humblest Protestant 


assembling at Rome, emphasizes by contrast 
believer in and possessor of the life in Christ triumphant over 
sin and death. 
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It is a gracious offset to Benedict XV.’s dying ceremonies ang 
ostentatious parade of holy sacraments to have in mind the pure 
simple obsequies that celebrated the passing of so great a spirit 
as that of James Bryce of England and America. 

Lombard, II. Quincy L. Down, 


Letting the Bible Do Its Own 
Preaching 


E:itor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: I 
something that no other minister in America is even attempting, 


am wondering if our minister is not accomplishing 
attend church 
Consequently only 
When Rev. H. £. 
the work two years ago he tried in several different 
the 


For years our boroughs have been content to 


in the morning and call that a day’s service. 
tre faithful few were at the evening service. 
Stafford took 
ways by the preaching of through 


gospel sermon to “fill 


the house” in the evening. He increased the crowd materially by 


Then he 


board to give up the evening service and put on an 


“special” sermons, but the increase was not regular. 
asked the 
afternoon 
\ 


vesper service and provide special music. As his part 
ir. Stafford compiled Bible readings, dramatized books of the 
Bible, or episodes in the life of Bible characters, using the exact 
Bible text 


rendering 


wherever possible, committing these to memory and 


them in dramatic form. Sometimes he chose materi 


the 


first 


from other writers of Bible dramas, such as work of 
Miller, or Miss the 


commanded the attention and held the interest of the people. And 


that of Russell. “rom these readings 
though we have had the best soloists and quartettes from Pitts- 
burgh, yet it is the reading of the scriptures that grips the people, 


for there is a most intense silence always during the rendition 


of any drama or reading. After all when the Bible is really read 
it grips far more than the best sermon. Consequently without 
advertising, save as the services advertise themselves, the audierte 
has grown until even on bad days we are forced to use the Bifle 
School room to contain the crowd. 

Mr. Stafford prepares his readings and dramas so as to ap 
peal to the imagination, create a conflict in the emotions and then 
by a high dramatic incident sets forth the truth he aims to teach 
If any other minister is doing this—preaching by reading the word 
we would be glad to learn about his work. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. tp 


Pres. of Board 


More Infallible Proofs 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: The Christian Century will 
gladly acknowledge their gratitude to Mr. Archibald G. Sinclair 


NETROW, 


\ll thoughtful readers of 


for his scholarly and conclusive discussion of the authorship of the 
46th Psalm. 
but as is 


The argument is overwhelming as far as it goes; 


so often the case with many first-rate Bible exegetes, 
he fails to carry through to the end and prove that the author was 
Wittram, and not Joseph Shakespeare. This is highly important, 
ior unless it can be clearly established it was William the Psalm 
has no proper place in the Sacred Book and should no longer be 
read from the pulpit. 

Let us then take up the pursuit of this matter where Mr. Sin- 
left off 


the third verse. 


clair has The first syllable of Shakespeare is revealed 


to us in The second syllable is carefully con- 
cealed from us until the ninth verse. 


Now we may be very sure that the author having taken such 


So far so good. 


pains both to reveal and to conceal his surname will be equally 
careful to at once conceal and reveal his Christian name. So we 
continue. In the very next verse, the tenth, we find that the two 


most emphatic words are “I am” and “I witt.”. The second of 
these is the more emphatic both hy reason of its position in the 
sentence and by its repetition. If then, we give them their propef 
form and order we have “WiLt-1-AmM,"which by all proper stand- 
ards of orthography is W-1-L-L-1-a-m, William—Q. E. D. 

This is guaranteed to be a product of American scholarship 
which I think you will admit is not only similar but also quite the 
equal of the English brand imported by Mr. Sinclair. 


Schenectady, N. Y. Artuur R. Brown. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


How the Prophet Brought Life to 
the Boy* 


HE boy was dead. Elisha put his mouth to the child's 
mouth, his eyes to the child’s eyes, his hands upon the 
child’s hands—and the child lived. As a little boy I very 
much disliked this picture and I have never been able to get 
away from that feeling. Immediately, therefore, I am going to 
turn to the thought of a wonderful sermon which I once heard 
from this text. The great preacher sought to show that in order 

save a boy you must*put your eyes to his eyes and your hands 
upon his hands. With your saving superiority (which must be 
uperior, else you could not save him) you must come into the 


world, your eyes to his eyes, your hands to his hands. 


- ali that the psychologists have to say about the immaturity 

‘ seeming mature, the childishness of the grown-ups, adults 
Too 
wonder world. 
The best man with boys that I ever knew possessed the soul of 


ave a fashion of hardening and setting into another realm. 


frequently they lose all sense of the children’s 


1 boy and the brain of a man. Without difficulty he could live 
him 
erect a cabin, plan 


nd move and have his being in the boy’s realm. To see 
iild a fire in the woods, fish in the river, 
: game, was te be aware of this ability of his to think a boy’s 
thoughts and see with a boy's eyes. It is pathetic for parents 
and teachers to lose touch with their children, yet this is always 
appening. 
Down in Tennessee a doctor’s mule strayed away. Five 
reward was offered anyone who would bring the mule 
All the men and boys tried to earn that five, but without 
In the little town was a half-wit named Jim. He came 
doctor and asked if the money would be given him if he 
the donkey and was assured that it would. The next day 
mm Jim came down Main street triumphantly leading that 
He got the reward but as he turned smilingly away 
doctor said, “Jim, 1 want to ask you one question—How did 
nd that donkey?” “Wal,” said Jim, “I just went out thar 
t on that-er stone an’ axed myself where would I go if 
a jackass, and I went thar and thar he was.” This same 
sophy applied to boys instead of to mules would go far 


} 


vard the solution of the so-called boy problem. If you were 


where would you go? When you were a boy where did 
o and what did you do? What outlets did you have for 
nture? What dislike? What 
s there in the Sunday-school that got on your nerves? What 
of books, people, ministers, games, schools, did you like? 
wanted to mold the lad to our 


elements in adults did you 


ll so simple. Strange we 
» Addams wrote a book called “The Spirit of Youth and 
Streets.” The trouble with most of us is that we were 

red in rural districts where we had fields, woods, rivers, horses, 
hards, watermelon patches and boundless liberties. But 

r children must live in the city streets. The only field ‘s the 


more than a mile away. The horse is a bicycle or car, the 


sods is a telephone-pole, the orchard and melon patch is Tony's 
tand, the liberty is gone) How shall we afford a boy his 
al realm when he lives in a flat and has no place to play 
pavement? The 
our problem is to get the 


30oy Scout movement has come to our 
adults, the 
ial-climbing adults, the thick-headed unimaginative older folks 


money-mad 


ke an interest in the Boy Scout and Girl Scout movements! 
redulous but true. 
His world is 
the theological realm of the denominationalist. The essen- 
will appeal to him, God, the Father, Christ, the hero, fair- 
, generosity and chivalry. 


We must see with a boy’s eyes religiously. 


He will swear allegiance to Jesus 


“Elisha and the Shunammite Woman.” 


on for February 12, 
30, 32-35. 


2 Kings 4:18-22, 27, 
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Christ when properly taught and when he admires the man or 
woman who talks to him about this all-important decision. More- 
over boys and girls do not need a special sermon; they need the 
church service with all its stateliness, its great hymns, its com- 
munion service, its high decisions, all its symbols and all its 
power and movement. If I had to take my choice between my 
boys going to Sunday-school and then going home or missing 
Sunday-school altogether and attending the church 
would take the latter. 
serves thought. 


service I 
This may seem revolutionary but it de- 
The great preacher is simple, he is a boy grown 
older, every sermon has its stories; he 


sees the children in the 


pews and his heart goes out to them. Something in the sermon 
is for them; he sees with their eyes, he helps them grasp God, 
eternal life and heaven. He puts their trusting hands into the 


hand of the Man of Galilee. He lives for his children. 


Joun R. Ewers 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Religious Liberals Hold 
Meeting in the West 

The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals held its annual meeting in the 
west this year, going to Sioux City, Ia. 
The were held in First Unita- 
rian The personnel included 
men denominations, Universa- 
list, Unitarian, Jewish, Congregational 
and Friends. Though this was the first 
meeting in a western city, the meetings 
were largely attended. Plans were con- 
sidered for holding regional meetings in 
various parts of the country during the 
Both churches and ministers are 
admitted to membership in the organiza- 
ion. Rey. Charles Wendte, D.D., was 
hosen honorary president, and Dr 
Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore, Pa., 
president. The secretary is Frank H. 
Burt of Boston, Mass Among the let- 
ters read was one from Chief Justice 
Taft expressing the desire to enroll as 
the organization. Among 
interesting addresses was one on 
Place of the Holy Spirit in the 
Liberals” by Dr. Ambrose 
\\ Vernon of 


s¢ ssions 
church. 


trom hve 


year. 


a member of 
the 
“The 
Religion of 
Carleton college. 
Church at National 
Capital Makes Progress 
Vermont Avenue 
Washington, D. C 
Garfield 
building through the coop- 
over the 
is being 


Dwciples church in 
the church 
worshipped, is to 


where 
President 
have a new 
eration of the denomination all 
nation \ 


< onside re d 


change of location 
several choice pieces of 
but no 
Last 


and 


property are now under review, 
urchase has yet been made. 
ar this « ived 184 new mem- 
rs The raised for all pur- 
was $31,753.30, about one-third of 
benevolence and 
Wilfley ms the 
his audiences 
face of a 
government 


actual 1 
hurch rece 
money 

poses 
to missions 
Rev. Earle 
the church, and 
well maintained in 


which went 
education. 
pastor of 
have been 
decreasing force ot 


Washington 


constantly 


clerks in 


McCall Mission in France 
Is Now Fifty Years Old 

The McCall Mission in France is now 
fifty old, and in the 
anniversary a thoroughly worthy record 
of achievement has been published. The 
called “le populaire 
evangelique” in France. It was founded 
by the late Dr. and Mrs. Robert Whit- 
McCall on January 17, 1872, in a 
the riot-swept home of 
Many cities in France 
him to visit them after the re- 
work in Paris spread. At 
his death there were McCall 
the channel to the Mediter- 
these halls, in addition to 
services, there are daily 
for the boys and 
clubs, boy scout 
work, moth- 
and many other of the 
settlement activities. The 
France has a committee of di- 
composed of French Lutherans, 
Reformed church people, Epis- 


years celebrating 


mission is mission 


aker 
rented 
the 


store in 
commune. 
invited 
port of his 
the time of 
halls 


ranean In 


from 
the preaching 
and classes 
young 
organizations, 


exercises 
girls, people's 
temperance 
ers’ meetings 
characteristic 
work in 
rection 

Raptists, 


copalians and Presbyterians. In Amer- 
ica the movement is supported by the 
American McCall Association. There 
fifty-three senior and twelve junior 
auxiliaries in various parts of the coun- 
try. The \merican organization is 
headed by Mrs. F. B. Kelley. 


are 


Wittenberg College Will Campaign 
for Theological Students 

Although the Lutheran denomination 
is by no means as desperate for minis- 
terial reinforcements as is many another 
denomination, 
the fact that 
ishes which 


nevertheless it does face 
there are 351 vacant par- 
include 542 congregations. 
Wittenberg college has become the voice 
of a movement to recruit the min- 
full strength. During the 
next two or three months banquets will 
be held in local churches all through the 
territory served by this college. These 
banquets will be addressed by promi- 
nent speakers who will present the ur- 
gent needs for more men for the minis- 
try, and will make the appeal direct to 
the young men and boys of the congre- 
gation to consider the ministry. It is 
estimated from reports made to the col- 
office that between 350 and 400 
banquets will be held this year, and it 
will require at least eighty speakers to 
go out and make the addresses before 
these gatherings. In a good many of 
the churches movie films will be shown 
showing college life at Wittenberg. Rev. 
H. C. Roehner, pastor of First Lutheran 
church of Mansfield, Ohio, in discussing 
this movement recently said: “The need 


new 
istry up to 


lege 


of the Christian religion is being fej 
more strongly today than perhaps it ever 
has in all spheres of human activity. And 
just at this important time when the 
need is being felt so keenly, and there 
is a looking to Christianity for help, we 
are brought face to face with the alarm. 
ing and lamentable shortage in the num- 
ber of pastors, men on whom the carry. 
ing forward of the church depends most.” 


Washington Has a 

Conference on Evangelism 

has a strong Federation 
of Churches, one of the largest in the 
country. One hundred local churches 
are affiliated with this organization. Re. 
cently the federation stood sponsor for 
a conference on evangelism. Dr. Charles 
L. Goodell of the Federal Council was 
the master of ceremonies. Denomina- 
tional specialists and leaders connected 
with national organizations who partici- 
pated in the conference were Dr 
Charles F. Aked, Rev. J. M. Bader, Dr. 
R. C. Helfenstein, Dr. Walter B. Green- 
way, Rev. H. F. Stillwell and Rey. 
George B. Dean. 


Washington 


Head of Chaplains 
Corps Will Travel 

Col. John T. 
lains’ 


\xton, head of the chap- 
organization of the United States 
\rmy, has received permission from the 
secretary of war to travel and _ inspect 
the work of the various chaplains over 
the country. The effort will be made to 
introduce in every camp those methods 
which have proven to be most effective 


Disciples Congregationalism Falls 


Down In 


HE commonwealth of Champ 

Clark and his “houn’ dawg” has 

long been the section where Dis- 
ciples churches have led all other relig- 
ious denominations in point of numbers. 
State Secretary Caspar C. Garrigues has 
recently given to the public some care- 
fully drawn-up statistics in which the 
result of the extreme congregationalism 
of the Disciples is seen as producing re- 
sults little short of suicidal. Mr. Gar- 
rigues says: “Out of 1,025 churches or 
groups of Disciples in Missouri, only 162 
have full-time preaching, 22 three-fourths 
time, 136 half-time, 417 quarter-time, 
288 no preaching, and at least 705 
church over which there is 
shepherding care on the 
part of any preacher. Of these 1,025 
churches and groups in Missouri, 380 
made some offering last year to Missouri 
missions. Thirty-six of these 380 con- 
tributing churches gave more than half 
of all that was given to Missouri mis- 
sions during the year. These thirty-six 
representing a membership of 
of 35 cents per 
for 1920-21. 
Mr. Gar- 


conclusion 


groups 
practically no 


churches, 
24,000, 
member 


gave an 
for state missions 
In analyzing the situation, 
rightly comes to the 


average 


rigues 


Missouri 


that the Disciples have in recent years 
given so much attention to national and 
international enterprises in religion that 
they have neglected the home base. The 
Missouri state organization has divided 
its territory into seven districts, and in 
each district there are county organiza- 
tions. Each district now has a super- 
intendent. The mass evangelism idea 
still possesses the denomination to such 
an extent that the activities of these 
superintendents is largely in the field of 
revivalism instead of church method- 
ology. In some counties the churches 
are. strong enough to provide a county 
superintendent who mothers the  veak 
This is particulariy so in the 
district, where twelve such men 
are now at work. The problem of min- 
isterial education is also an urgent one 
While many of the Missouri preachers 
are of the very best training, many more 
have but little more than high school 
education. It is either organization of 
disintegration with the d 


churches 


sixth 


Disciples, and 
Missouri, having the most serious prob- 
lems arising from individualism on the 
part of the churches, is making some of 
the most courageous efforts to meet 
these problems. 
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the carrying on of religious work. No of the fact that there is such a great 
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Council of Churches. We are plan- 
ning to have Dr. Willett come to Butte 
again and give a series of addresses under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. The 
people are hungry for the kind of gos- 
pel he preaches. One attorney came 
from a neighboring town to hear him, 
‘l am hungry. My spiritual diet 
premillennialism.” His 
student in one of our 
institutions She came home on 
her recent holiday visit. Hs asked her 
attended church while at college. 
Her answer was, ‘Dad, people who think 
don't attend church any more.’ It would 
be a great service if men of the type of 
Dr. Willett could give more time to vis- 


saying, 
at home is 
daughter is a 


state 


it sne 


iting the churches and colleges of the 


country.” 


Dr. Clifford Has Operation 
for Cataract 
Dr. Clifford, 
England, is a 
vitality 
eighty-six. 
tomobile on his 


minister 
living miracle 


Baptist 
kind of 


efficiency at the 


veteran 
and age of 
He was run down by an au- 
latest birthday and re- 
from his His 
ght has been impaired by cataracts, and 


covered nicely injuries. 
1c second eye recently became se- 
Clifford submitted 
stated that he is 

than for 


involved, Dr. 
yperation. It is 


ile to see better many 
While he was having his opera- 

summoned to court as a 
against the school tax. 


of Dr. Clifford's 


control of the 


resistance 
education in 
into ecclesiastical 


has been put 


method obnoxious to a Baptist 


to all freechurchme of Eng 


Has a Revolving 
Cross on the church 
1] ated crosses on churches are to 
du several large cities, but in 
one that is different. 
iurch has 


Union 
ristian erected a 
the tower of its great 
Beginning with the first night 

this lighted 

twilight until midnight 

the church is Ik 


s on 
cross is 


an elevation 
seen for great 
church 
secretaries of 


cated on 
the revolving cross can be 
This is the 
many of the 


distances around 
attended by 
the United Christian Missionary Society 

e St. Louis 


headquarters 
work. Dr. 


became the 
he Disciples organized 


wee A. Campbell is pastor 


English Now Have an 
Ordained Woman Minister 
While women have for many years 
en ordained in certain American de- 
ions. the idea of an ordained 
minister is still new to the Eng- 
mind Recently Rev. Claud M. 
and Rev. Constance Mary Colt- 
man were installed as joint ministers at 
Maida Vale Congregational church, West 
London. They were ordained at King’s 
Weigh House by Dr. Orchard after they 
had pursued studies together at Mans- 
field college, Oxford. Mrs. Coltman 
says with regard to the ministry: “It is 
feminism, the culmination 


Coltman 


the crown of 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


of the whole movement of the age. You 
cannot have social and political equality 
without spiritual equality.” In the pulpit, 
Mrs. Coltman wears a purple cassock 
with a university college gown and cap, 
though not out of deference to St. Paul, 
she says. 


Rallies of American 
Indians Will Be Held 

Large aggregations of Indians will be 
brought together at an early date, not 
to dance the war dance, but to take in- 
terest in the extension of the gospel 
their comrades. This program 
is one of the results of the recent annual 
meeting of the Home Missions Council 
in New York. The movement will be 
started in two or three cities of Okla- 
homa. Other meetings will be held at 
Albuquerque, Riverdale, Sacramento, Se- 
attle, Laramie and Sioux Falls. \ re- 
cent survey shows that there are 336,000 
Indians, two out of three of whom are 
citizens of the United States. While 

Indians have been made rich by 
oil, the vast majority are abjectly poor. 
The new Indian commissioner, a South 
Dakota Episcopalian appointed by Presi- 
dent Harding, finds one of his chief func- 
tions in preventing the Indians from be- 
ing cheated by white men of char- 


among 


now 


a few 


low 
acter. 


Lord’s Day Being 
Attacked in New England 
It may be something of a shock to 
people in other sections of the country 
to learn that most serious 
attacks against the Christian day of wor- 
ship are made in New England. 
The character of communities has 
utterly changed. During the war the 
Massachusetts legislature passed a bill 
legalizing Sunday work on the farms in 
order to produce food to win the war. 
Che act by its own terms was automat- 
ically abrogated at the end of the war. 
There is bill in the legisla- 
privileges indefi- 


some of the 


being 
many 


now a new 


ture extending these 








JOWN DEWEY 


says of 


MAN’S SUPREME 
INHERITANCE 


By F. Matthias Alexander 


“The discussions of Mr. Alexander 
breathe reverence for this wonderful 
instrument of our life, life mental 
and moral as wel] as that. iife which 
somewhat meaninglessly we _ call 
bodily. When such a religious atti- 
tude toward the body becomes more 
general, we shall have an atmosphere 
favorable to securing the conscious 
control which is urged.” 
The single chapter on 
Culture and the Training of 
Children” is well worth the 
price of the book. 


“Race 


$2.00 plus 12 cents postage 
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nitely, and adding the privilege that the 
farmer may sell his products on Sun- 
day, including apple juice. The latter 
provision is regarded by keen observers 
as a “joker” which would bring back 
into the state something not unlike a 
Sunday saloon, for it is well known that 
hard cider is a beverage which produces 
positive results. The Lord’s Day League 
ot New England recently held its annual 
meeting and reports the most successfyl 
year of its history. The organization 
fights such proposed legislation as that 
in Massachusetts, and is trying to put 
an end to Sunday agricultural fairs 
throughout New England at which an 
admission fee is charged. 


Heresy Trial in Church of 
England Is Interesting 

The church of usually pre- 
fers not to push trials against 
its ministers, depending upon the recital 
of the creeds and the litany to keep the 
people orthodox. One of the results of 
the Modern Churchmen’s’ conference 
held at Cambridge University last sum- 
mer is a heresy trial which is following 
the course of medieval ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure. Rev. H. A. D. Major, head of 
Ripon college, Oxford, is charged with 
denying the resurrection of Christ, and 
of importing into the Christian religion 
the teachings of Buddha. This charge 
is brought by Rev. C. E. Douglas, who 
controls the Faith Press. The charge 
against Mr. Major has damaged him in 
his work. While he ss for the most part 
refraining from public discussion while 
the case is pending, it is interestng to 
note the Hibbert Journal for January 
has an article from his pen in which he 
distinguishes between the position of 
modern churchmen and that of the Uni- 
tarians American Unitarians have of 
late been trying to claim some of the 
I Episcopalians as brethren. 


England 
heresy 


English 
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“4 magnetic center of true culture” 


THE OPINIONS OF 


JOHN CLEARFIELD 
By Lynn Harold Hough 





John Clearfield is a person 
of unusual intellectual virility, 
vivacity and vision, who has 
“opinions” on a large variety 
of matters outside of his own 
particular and_ professional 
line of thinking. 


Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 
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The Life of Christ 


By REGINALD J. CAMPBELL, D. D. 
Vicar of Christ Church, Westminster, and 
formerly Minister of City Temple, London 


A record of all that modern scholarship can tell of the life of Jesus, 
written by a world-famous preacher, who has brought to his task 
years of study, a striking felicity of style, and a deep understanding 
of the expression of a great religious philosophy in an actual life. 


66 HEOLOGIES may come and go, but the Jesus of Christian faith and worship 
possesses an immediacy independent of all theorizing about its nature, an 
intimacy indissolubly one with the life of the church he indwells."” Such 

is the viewpoint of Dr. Campbell in this new work. He continues: “Every reader 
knows the impossibility of conveying a complete pen picture of any personality 
whatsoever. You may describe minutely the appearance, manners, voice, and 
other peculiarities of a new acquaintance, but you do not succeed in giving to 
any one at a distance your own impression of the man himself, his spiritual idiom, 
so to speak; the thing which constituted that man’s special individuality and dif- 
ferentiates him from all the rest of the world is the indescribable. No matter how 
much you may have heard beforehand about a person or read of him and his 
doings, it is only when you come into actual contact with him that you receive a 
true idea of what he is. It is the present writer's conviction that this has been 
largely overlooked in recent years in the criticism of New Testament literature. 
The only right method of approach to the Jesus of the New Testament is through 
the living witness, the witness of his continued presence with his church. No 
other method can yield any but misleading results.” 


“We cannot regard what Jesus was,” the author concludes, “as an open question; 
we must assume that to be settled by nineteen centuries of Christian witness. 
Hence when critics of the gospel records of his ministry diverge from the accepted 
view of the church on this point we can only reply that they are not in a position 
to determine it; we know Jesus, not from criticism of literary sources, but from 
the unimpeachable fact that there is a continuity of Christian life which claims 
to derive historically from him and to be immediately dependent upon fellowship 
with him in the ordinances of the church and the ministry of the word.” 


When Dr. Campbell went from the City Temple to the vicarage 
of Christ Church, Westminster, he told of his changed point of view in 
“A Spiritual Pilgrimage." He really continues his story in this latest 


work. This is not simply another Life of Christ, but a different Life 
of Christ. —"—- a 





Price of the book $3.00, plus 20 cents postage. 
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Prof. HARRY F. WARD asks: 


What is to be the Christian teaching concerning war? Is 
it going to declare judgment on the basis of the principles 
set forth in the gospels or will it be only the expedient servant 
of nationalism and continue to exhort its followers to inter- 
necine slaughter? 


Is the American pulpit going to continue denouncing war 
in general and supporting wars in particular? 


Kirby Page, in his new book, 


THE SWORD OR THE CROSS 


endeavors to meet these questions frankly and fairly. From his 
extended experience as an associate of Mr. Sherwood Eddy in his 
religious campaigns in Europe and around the world, Mr. Page is 
led to believe that the present attitude of so-called religious na- 
tions is driving the world on to certain war. But he still has hope 


that the church will awake in time to save the world from a repeti- 
tion of the great debacle of 1914. 


OPINIONS OF THE BOOK: 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, Union Theological Seminary: 


Let me congratulate you upon a very sincere and impressive piece of work. As 
you know, | do not completely agree with all your conclusions but your presentation of 
your point of view seems to me the best statement which | have yet read of it. Even 
though my method of attack on war may not be identical with yours, | am so sure that 
the presence of war is the greatest standing challenge to Christianity, that I sincerely 
trust that your book may have a wide circulation and an earnest reading. 


The Presbyterian Advance, Nashville: 


In six clear, strong, concise chapters the author presents a terrible condemnation of 
war and a strong argument for its complete abandonment by those who would act fully 
in accordance with the mind and spirit of Jesus. In fact, we are dared to act upon the 
very obvious teachings of the Master and to risk all in the determination to be true 
idealists, as he was. With the war spirit still upon us and our familiarity with the ex- 
cuses which are given for war, the author will be deemed a most pronounced pacifist, 
and so he is, because he understands that nothing less is demanded of the follower of 
Christ. Even many who are fully satished that war is sometimes justifiable would do 
well to read this straightforward little book and get the other point of view, for it reveals 
a kind of heroism in the pacifist which is sometimes mistaken for cowardice. 


Price of the book, $1.20 plus 8 cents postage 
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ur Bible 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT, Ph.D. 


Author of “Life and Teachings of Jesus," “The Prophets of Israel," “The Teaching of the Books,” 
“The Call of Christ,” ““The Moral Leaders of Israel,’ Etc. 


Some reasonswhy this book has been welcomed 
by many hundreds of ministers and laymen as 
the most attractive as well as the most scholarly 
book published on the Bible, its sources, authors, 
divisions and literary and religious value. 


“Interesting and illuminating.”—Homiletic Re- 
Some of the Themes view. 


Discussed: “Evangelical, intellectually honest, scholarly.”— 
Religion and the Holy Books. Augsburg Teacher. 


How Books of Religion Took Form. “Brilliant and interesting.’””—Christian Endeavor 
The Makers of the Bible. World. 


“a e = red Setamnews. “A plain statement of the sources and making of 
eh age eee the books of the Bible, and the place of the 


The Bible and the Monuments. Bible in the life of today.”—Religious Edu- 
The Inspiration of the Bible. cation 


The Authority of the Bible. — . 
The Beauty of the Bible. “Helps to a better understanding of the origin, his- 


The Influence of the Bible. tory and value of the Bible.””—Dr. J. H. Gar- 


The Misuse of the Bible. rison. 
Our Faith in the Bible. “No other volume on the Bible is so practical and 


usable as this book.”—Rev. Edgar De Witt 


Jones. 


“Scholarly but thoroughly simple.’—Presbyterian 
Advance. 


“The author discloses the mind of the scholar in the 
speech of the people.”—Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


NINETEEN CHAPTERS “Aids one in becoming intelligently religious.” — 
278 PAGES Biblical World. 





Price of the book, $1.50—plus 12 cents postage 
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The Big Novel of 1921-22 The Fruits of Victory 


By NorMAN ANGELL 


If Winte r C omes Author of “The Great Illusion.” 


By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON N° ONE is really prepared to face the 

More than 225,000 copies of this book questions which the discussion of 
have already been sold, and it was issued disarmament is bringing to the fore un- 
only last Autumn. Note what Dr. Frank less he is informed of the economic facts 
Crane says of the book: underlying such discussion. Norman 
| Angell has furnished just this information 

wn tat te arrest | | in his new volume, “The Fruits of Vie 
Mark Sabre is going to be as real to me as long as I live tory.” The argument of the book is that 


as any man I have known in the flesh. For there are two 


sorts of inhabitants in this world: (1) Book People; (2) from an economic viewpoint war is ut- 


Flesh People. The second kind is a more or less developed 
] 


inimal; the first is a pure spiritual creation. terly futile. Every minister who plans to 





“For instance, these people just as really inhabit the take his part in the coming campaign for 
earth as President Harding or Jack Dempsey; these people . . 
Pantagruel, Don Quixote, Wilhelm Meister, Jean Valjean, disarmament should have this volume 
Micawber, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Becky Sharp, and Uriah and master its contents. 
Heep These are the true immortals that walk among us. 
And I bave a strong suspicion that Mark Sabre belongs to 
the company.” 


Price $3.00, Plus 12 cents postage. 


Price of the Book, $2.00, Plus 12c Postage 
The Christian Century Press The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott of The Outlook 
says of Lloyd C. Douglas’ 


Wanted—A Congregation 


“Mr. Douglas's volume is not a story with a moral, but a mora) 
in a story. A minister who is preaching to a small and eminently 
respectable congregation in a large church is invited to a birthday 
dinner with a college classmate; meets there three successful men— 
a manufacturer, a doctor, and an editor; is inspired with a new spirit 
of energy, enterprise and initiative, and goes home to put into his 
business the spirit which they put into theirs and to employ much 
the same sort of methods. It is a good book for ministers to read, 
because a spirit of energy, enterprise, and initiative is a good spirit 
for ministers to acquire. But to imitate the Rev. Dr. Preston Blue’s 
methods and expect from the methods the Rev. Preston Blue’s suc- 
cess would be a great mistake. Mere imitation rarely achieves a 
great success, and never in any form of industry which requires 
spiritual power. And methods which are employed by one minister 
in one community with good results may, when employed by a min- 
ister of a different temperament and in a different community, be 
fata] to results. I commend the book for inspiration but not for 
imitation.” 
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Price of the book, $1.75, plus 10 cents postage. 
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100 Religious Books 


A list prepared by Charles Clayton Morrison, Herbert L. Willett, Joseph Fort 
Newton, Alva W. Taylor and Thomas Curtis Clark 








THE CHURCH AND PREACHING 


Psychology and Preaching. C. S. Gardner. $2.50. 

The Building of the Church. C. E. Jefferson. $1.50. 

The Christian Ministry and Social Problems. Bishop 
Charles D. Williams. $1.25. 

Can the Church Survive in the Changing Social Order? 
Albert Parker Fitch. 80 cts. 

A Community Church. H. E. Jackson. $2.00. 

\mbassadors of God. S, Parkes Cadman. $2.50. 

Modern Theology and the Preaching of the Gospel. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown. $1.75. 

Wanted: A Congregation. Lloyd C. Douglas. $1.75 

Six Thousand Country Churches. Gill and Pinchot. $2.00. 

The Little Town. Paul H. Douglass. $2.25. 

The Course of Christian History. McGlothlin. $2.25. 


THE BIBLE AND THE LIFE OF JESUS 


Popular Lectures on the Books of the New Testament. 
A. H. Strong. $1.50. 

The Jesus of History. T. R. Glover. $1.50. 

The Manhood of the Master. Fosdick. $1.15. 

Our Bible. Herbert L. Willett. $1.50. 

That One Face. Richard Roberts. $:.25. 

\rcheology and the Bible. George A. Barton. $3.50 

Christ in the Poetry of Today. Martha F. Crowe. $2.00. 

lesus—The Master Teacher. H. H. Horne. $2.00. 

lesus—Our Standard. H. H. Horne. $2.00. 

New Testament in Modern Speech. Weymouth. $2.00. 

Moffatt’s New Testament. $1.50. (Pocket ed., $1.75.) 

Jesus in the Experience of Men. T. R. Glover. $1.90. 

The Proposal of Jesus. John H. Hutton. $2.00. 

Fpochs in the Life of Paul. A. T. Robertson. $1.50. 

The Life of Paul. B. W. Robinson. $1.75. 


SOCIAL 


Social Principles of Jesus. Walter Rauschenbusch. 
The Ethics of Jesus and Social Progress. Gardner. 
Christianizing the Social Order. Rauschenbusch. 
Christianity and the Social Crisis. Rauschenbusch. 
Democratic Christianity. Bishop McConnell. 80c. 
Jesus Christ and the Social Question. F. G. Pea- 

body. $2.00. 
Psychology of Social Reconstruction. G. T. Patrick. $2.00. 
The Great Society. Graham Wallas. $2.25. 
The Social Problem. Charles A. Ellwood. $2.25. 
The Church and Industrial Reconstruction. $2.00. 
Labor and the Common Welfare. Samuel Gompers. $3.50. 
Poverty the Challenge of the Church. Penman. $1.00. 
Religion and Business. R. W. Babson. $1.50. 
Fundamentals of Prosperity. R. W. Babson. $1.00. 
The Sword or the Cross. Kirby Page. $1.20. 
The Science of Power. Benjamin Kidd.- $2.50. 
The New Social Order. By Harry F. Ward. $2.50. 


MISSIONS 


The Missionary Outlook in the Light of the War. $2.00. 
Christianity the Final Religion. S. M. Zwemer. $1.25. 
Modern Religious Movements in India. Farquhar. $2.75. 
The Religions of the World. George A. Barton. $2.25. 
Mary Slessor of Calabar. W. P. Livingstone. $2.00. 








CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


The Experience of God in Modern Life. Lyman. $1.50. 
What and Where Is God? Richard L. Swain. $1.50. 
Holy Spirit in Thought and Experience. T. Rees. $1.75. 
The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation. Denney. $3.00. 
The Christian Hope. William Adams Brown. $1.75. 
Can We Believe in Immortality? J. H. Snowden. $1.50. 
Immortality and the Future. H.R. Mackintosh. $1.50. 
The Truth About Christian Science. Snowden, $2.50. 
Originality of the Christian Message. Mackintosh. $1.75. 
Basic Ideals in Religion. R. W. Micou. $2.50. 

What Christianity Means to Me. Lyman Abbott. $1.75. 
Outspoken Essays. Dean W. R. Inge. $2.25. 

Public Opinion and Theology. Bishop McConnell. $1.50. 
The Meaning of Baptism. Charles Clayton Morrison. $1.35 
Living Again. Charles R. Brown. $1.00. 

The New Orthodoxy. Edward Scribner Ames. $1.50. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


The Meaning of Prayer. Fosdick. $1.15. 

The Meaning of Faith. H. E. Fosdick. $1.35. 

The Meaning of Service. H. E. Fosdick. $1.25. 

The Religion of a Layman, Charles R. Brown. $1.25. 
Psychology of the Christian Soul. George Steven. $1.50. 
The Psychology of Religion. J. H. Snowden. $2.00. 

The Religious Consciousness. J. B, Pratt. $2.50. 
Finding the Comrade God. Walter Fiske. $1.15. 
Religion of a Mature Mind. George Albert Coe. $1.75 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Training the Devotional Life. L. H. Weigle. 75 cts. 
Talks to Sunday School Teachers. L. H. Weigle. $1.50. 
Social Principles of Education. G. F. Betts. $1.50. 

The School in the Modern Church. H. F. Cope. $1.50. 
How to Teach Religion. G. F. Betts. $1.25. 


INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS 


The Daily Altar. Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton 
Morrison. $1.50. (Leather, $2.50.) 

The Eternal Christ. Joseph Fort Newton. $1.25. 

The Ambassador. Joseph Fort Newton. $1.25. 

Things Eternal. John Kelman. $1.75. 


THE NEW AGE 


New Mind for the New Age. Henry Churchill King. $1.50 
A Better World. Tyler Dennett. $1.50. 

The Christian Faith and the New Day. McAfee. 90 cts. 
The New Horizon in the Church and State. Faunce. 80c. 
World Facts and America’s Responsibility. Patton. $1.25. 
The Gospel and the New World. Robert E. Speer. $2.00 
Some Aspects of International Christianity. Kelman. $1.00 
The Democratic Movement in Asia. Tyler Dennett. $1.90 
Is Christianity Practicable? William Adams Brown. $1.75. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature. Davis. $2.50. 
Everybody’s World. Sherwood Eddy. $1.90. 

Princess Salome. Burris Jenkins. $2.00. 

First. Henry Drummond. 50 cts. 

The Strategy of Life. Arthur Porritt. $1.25. 

Life of Theodore Roosevelt. W. R. Thayer. $1.00. 


(Add 10 cents postage for each book) 
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Give Your Pastor a New Book 
He Reads Books all the Year Round 








The Contents of the New Testament 
By HAVEN McCLURE 


Mr. McClure is Secretary to the English Council 
of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association and 
has used this material with a number of classes 
as the basis of an elective English course in high 
school. On the basis of the background of 
thought and of current events in the Apostolic 
age, worked out by the world’s scholars, the con- 
tents of each New Testament writing are analyzed 
and the milestones determined that mark the 
progress of its author's purpose toward the ob- 


jects which he had in view. 
$1.50 


The New Light on Immortality 
The Significance of Psychic Research 
By JOHN H. RANDALL 
Written for the benefit of those without time for 
an extended study of just what psychical research 
really means, what it is trying to do and how 


much has already been accomplished. 
$1.75 


The Power of Prayer 
By VARIOUS WRITERS 


“The whole scope of prayer is covered beyond 
anything undertaken in recent times..’—The 
Unmted Presbyterian. 

Present your pastor this encyclopedia of what 
the world is thinking today concerning prayer. 


Octavo 528 pages. 
$2.50 


At One With the Invisible 


By B. W. Bacon, G. A. Barton, C. A. Dinsmore, 
E. W. Hopkins, R. M. Jones, F. C. Porter, 
G. W. Richards, E. H. Sneath, C. C. 
Torrey, Williston Walker. 


Prepared for the seeker after a fuller life of 
aspiration, insight and contemplation who pre- 
fers to pass by present-day pretenders for con- 
ference with these great exponents of mysticism 


—Wordsworth, Fox, St. Theresa, Eckhardt, 
Dante, Augustine, Paul and Jesus. $3.00 


A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 


Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS and 

GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago, with the co-operation 
of a large number of specialists. 


All words of importance in the field of religion 
and ethics are defined. The most important of 
them are discussed at length. A system of cross 
references unifies the entire work. The volume 
is intended primarily for ministers, Sunday School 
teachers, and general readers who are interested 
in religion, not as technical students, but as those 
who wish to acquire accurate and compact infor- 
mation of the latest developments of study in the 
field. It will be an especially useful reference 
book for public and Sunday School libraries. 


$8.00 


The Origin of Paul’s Religion 


The James Sprunt Lectures Delivered at 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. 

By PROF. J. GRESHAM MACHEN, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Professor Machen examines with care the various 
current theories. His conclusion is that the whole 
of Paulinism is derived from Jesus and from the 

supernatural Jesus of the New Testament. 
$3.00 


The Religion of a Layman 


By CHARLES R. BROWN 


“We thought so much of these talks on “The 
Sermon on the Mount’ that we sent it to some of 
our laymen.’ —aptist Standard. 

“We have found it of aid in our morning watch.” 


—/ntercollegian. 
$1.25 


Jesus and Paul 
By B. W. BACON 


“A stimulating study of the transition period 
when Christianity passed from the care of Jesus 
in the flesh into the hands of Paul.’’°—Christian 


Advocate. $2 50 


Add 12 cents per book for postage 
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